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The Bramleighs of Rishoy’s Folly. 


tO 
CHAPTER X._ e 


THE DROPPINGS OF A GREAT DIPLOMATIST. 


PEF ids tues yi HEN a man’s manner and address 
are very successful with the world 
—when he possesses that power of 
captivation which extends to people 
,, Of totally different tastes and habits, 

; and is equally at home, equally at 
his ease, with young and old, with 
men of grave pursuits and men of 
pleasure —it is somewhat hard to 
.. believe that there must not be some 
S28 strong sterling quality in his nature ; 
§ for we know that the base metals 
mm never bear gilding, and that it is 
only a waste of gold to cover them 
} with it. 

It would be, therefore, very plea- 
sant to think that if people should - 
not be altogether as admirable as 

Zs they were agrocable, yet that the 
qualities which made the anadiein so delightful should be indications 
of deeper and more solid gifts beneath. Yet I am afraid the theory will 
not hold. I suspect that there are a considerable number of people in 
this world who go through life trading on credit, and who renew their bills 
with humanity so gracefully and so cleverly, they are never found out to 
be bankrupts till they die. 

VoL. XvI.—no. 92. 7. 
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A very accomplished specimen of this order was Lord Culduff. He 
was a man of very ordinary abilities, commonplace in every way, and who 
had yet contrived to impress the world with the notion of his capacity. 
He did a little of almost everything. He sang a little, played a little on 
two or three instruments, talked a little of several languages, and had 
smatterings of all games and field-sports, so that to every seeming, nothing 
came amiss to him. Nature had been gracious to him personally, and he 
_ had a voice very soft and low and insinuating. 

He was not an impostor, for the simple reason that he believed in 
himself. He actually had negotiated his false coinage so long that he got 
to regard it as bullion, and imagined himself to be one of the first men of 
his age. 

The bad bank-note, which has been circulating freely from hand to 
hand, no sooner comes under the scrutiny of a sharp-eyed functionary of 
the bank than it is denounced and branded ; and so Culduff would speedily 
have been treated by any one of those keen men who, as Ministers, grow 
to acquire a knowledge of human nature as thorough as of the actual events 
of the time. : 

The world at large, however, had not this estimate of him. They read 
of him as a special envoy here, an extraordinary minister there, now 
negotiating a secret treaty, now investing a Pasha of Egypt with the Bath ; 
and they deemed him not only a trusty servant of the Crown, but a skilled 
negotiator, a deep and accomplished diplomatist. 

He was a little short-sighted, and it enabled him to pass objectionable 
people without causing offence. He was slightly deaf, and it gave him an 
air of deference in conversation which many were charmed with; for 
whenever he failed to catch what was said, his smile was perfectly capti- 
vating. It was assent, but dashed with a sort of sly flattery, as though it 


was to the speaker’s ingenuity he yielded, as much as to the force of the - 


conviction. 

He was a great favourite with women. Old ladies regarded him as a 
model of good ton; younger ones discovered other qualities in him that 
amused them as much. His life had been anything but blameless, but he 
had contrived to make the world believe he was more sinned against than 
sinning, and that every mischance that befel him came of that unsus- 
pecting nature and easy disposition of which even all his experience of life 
could not rob him. 

Cutbill read him thoroughly; but though Lord Culduff saw this, it 
did not prevent him trying all his little pretty devices of pleasing on the 
man of culverts and cuttings. In fact, he seemed to feel that though he 
could not bring down the bird, it was better not to spoil his gun by a 
change of cartridge, and so he fired away his usual little pleasantries, well 
aware that none of them were successful. 

He had now been three days with the Bramleighs, and certainly had 
won the suffrages, though in different degrees, of them all. He had put 
himself so frankly and unreservedly in Colonel Bramleigh’s hands about the 
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coal-mine, candidly confessing the whole thing was new to him, he was a 
child in money matters, that the banker was positively delighted with him. 

With Augustus de had talked politics confidentially,—not questions of 
policy nor statecraft, not matters of legislation or government, but the 
more subtle and ingenious points as to what party a young man entering 
life ought to join, what set he should attach himself to, and what line he 
should take to insure future distinction and office. He was well up in the 
gossip of the House, and knew who was disgusted with such an one, and 
why so and so “‘ wouldn’t stand it’’ any longer. 

To Temple Bramleigh he was charming. Of the ‘line,’ as they love to 
call it, he knew positively everything. Nor was it merely how this or that 
legation was conducted, how this man got on with his chief, or why that 
other had asked to be transferred ; but he knew all the mysterious goings- 
on of that wonderful old repository they call ‘‘ the Office.” ‘* That’s what 
you must look to, Bramleigh,”’ he would say, clapping him on the shoulder. 
‘‘The men who make plenipos and envoys are not in the Cabinet, 
nor do they dine at Osborne ; they are fellows in seedy black, with brown 
umbrellas, who cross the Green Park every morning about eleven o'clock, 
and come back over the self-same track by six of an evening. Staid old 
dogs, with crape on their hats, and hard lines round their mouths, fond of 
fresh caviare from Russia, and much given to cursing the messengers.” 

He was, in a word, the incarnation of a very well-bred selfishness, that 
had learned how much it redounds to a man’s personal comfort that he is 
popular, and that even a weak swimmer who goes with the tide, makes a 
better figure than the strongest and bravest who attempts to stem the 
current. He was, in his way, a keen observer, and a certain haughty 
tone, a kind of self-assertion in Marion’s manner, so distinguished her from 
her sister, that he set Cutbill to ascertain if it had any other foundation 
than mere temperament ; and the wily agent was not long in learning that, 
a legacy of twenty thousand pounds in her own absolute right from her 
mother’s side accounted for these pretensions. 

“T tell you, Cutty, it’s only an old diplomatist, like myself, would 
have detected the share that bank debentures had in that girl’s demeanour. 
Confess, sir, it was a clever hit.” 

‘‘ Tt was certainly neat, my lord.” 

‘Tt was more, Cutty; it was deep—downright deep. I saw where 
the idiosyncrasy stopped, and where the dividends came in.”’ 

Cutbill smiled an approving smile, and his lordship turned to the glass 
over the chimney-piece and looked admiringly at himself. ‘ Was it 
twenty thousand you said ?”’ asked he, indolently. 

‘‘ Yes, my lord, twenty. Her father will probably give her as much 
more. Harding told me yesterday that all the younger children are to 
have share and share alike—no distinction made between sons and 
daughters.” 

*‘So that she'll have what a Frenchman would call “un million 
de dot.” 

7—2 
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* Just about what we want, my lord, to start our enterprise.” 

«Ah, yes. I suppose that would do; but we shall do this by a 
company, Cutty. Have you said anything to Bramleigh yet on the 
subject ?” 

“Nothing further than what I told you yesterday. I gave him 
the papers with the surveys and the specifications, and he said he’d look 
over them this morning, and that I might drop in upon him to-night 
in the library after ten. It is the time he likes best for a little quiet 
chat.” 

‘¢ He seems a very cautious, I'd almost say, a timid man.” 

‘The City men are all like that, my lord. They're always cold 
enough in entering on a project, though they’il go rashly on after they've 
put their money in it.” 

‘¢ What’s the eldest son ?” 

“A fool—just a fool. He urged his father to contest a county, to 
lay a claim for a peerage. They lost the election and lost their money ; 
but Augustus Bramleigh persists in thinking that the party are still their 
debtors.” 

‘‘ Very hard to make Ministers believe that,” said Culduff, with a 
grin. ‘A vote in the House is like a bird inthe hand. The second fellow, 
Temple, is a poor creature.” 

“ Ain’t he ? Not that he thinks so.” 

“No; they never do,” said Culduff, caressing his whiskers, and 
looking pleasantly at himself in the glass. ‘‘ They see one or two men of 
mark in their career, and they fancy—heaven knows why—that they must 
be like them ; that identity of pursuit implies equality of intellect ; and so 
these creatures spread out their little sails, and imagine they are going to 
make a grand voyage.” 

‘“‘ But Miss Bramleigh told me yesterday you had a high opinion of her 
brother Temple.” 

‘‘T believe I said so,”’ said he, with a soft smile. ‘ One says these sort 
of things every day, irresponsibly, Cutty, irresponsibly, just as one gives 
his autograph, but would think twice before signing his name on a stamped 
paper.” 

Mr. Cutbill laughed at this sally, and seemed by the motion of his lips 
as though he were repeating it to himself for future retail ; but in what 
spirit, it would not be safe perhaps to inquire. ' 

Though Lord Culduff did not present himself at the family breakfast- 
table, and but rarely appeared at luncheon, pretexting that his mornings 
were always given up to business and letter-writing, he usually came down 
in the afternoon in some toilet admirably suited to the occasion, whatever 
it might be, of riding, driving, or walking. In fact, a mere glance at his 
lordship’s costume would have unmistakably shown whether a canter, the 
croquet lawn, or a brisk walk through the shrubberies were in the order of 
the day. ; 

“Do you remember, Cutty,” said he suddenly, 4* what was my engage- 
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ment for this morning? I promised somebody to go somewhere and do 
something ; and I'll be shot if I can recollect.” 

‘‘T am totally unable to assist your lordship,” said the other with 4 
smile. ‘The young men, I know, are out shooting, and Miss Eleanor 
Bramleigh is profiting by the snow to have a day’s sledging. She proposed 
to me to join her, but I didn’t see it.” ‘ 

“Ah! I have it now, Cutty. I was to walk over to Portshandon, to 
return the curate’s call. Miss Bramleigh was to come with me.” 

“‘Tt was scarcely gallant, my lord, to forget so charming a project,” 
said the other slyly. 

‘‘ Gallantry went out, Cutty, with slashed doublets. The height and 
the boast of our modern civilization is to make women our perfect equals, 
and to play the game of life with them on an absolutely equal footing.” 

‘Is that quite fair ?” 

‘“‘T protest I think it is, except in a few rare instances, where the men 
unite to the hardier qualities of the masculine intelligence, the nicer, finer, 
most susceptible instincts of the other sex—the organization that more 
than any other touches on excellence ;—except, I say, in these cases, the 
women have the best of it. Now what chance, I ask you, would you have, 
pitted against such a girl as the elder Bramleigh ?” 

“Tm afraid a very poor one,” said Cutbill, with a look of deep 
humility. 

‘Just so, Cutty, a very poor one. I give you my word of honour I 
have learned more diplomacy beside the drawing-room fire than I ever 
acquired in the pages of the blue-books. You sce it’s a quite different 
school of fence they practise ; the thrusts are different and the guards are 
different. A day for furs essentially, a day for furs,” broke he in, as he 
drew on a coat lined with sable, and profusely braided and ornamented. 
‘“‘ What was I saying ? where were we ?”’ 

“You were talking of women, my lord.”’ 

“ The faintest tint of scarlet in the under vest—it was a device of the 
tegent’s in his really great day—is always effective in cold, bright, frosty 
weather. The tint is carried on to the cheek, and adds brilliancy to the 
eye. In duller weather a coral pin in the cravat will suffice; but, as 
David Wilkie used to say, ‘ Nature must have her bit of red.’”’ 

“J wish you would finish what you were saying about women, my 
lord. Your remarks were full of originality.” 

“Finish! finish, Cutty! It would take as many volumes as the 
‘Abridgment of the Statutes’ to contain one-half of what I could say about 
them; and, after all, it would be Sanscrit to you.” His lordship now 
placed his hat on his head, slightly on one side. It was the “ tigerism”’ 
of a past period, and which he could no more abandon than he could give 
up the jaunty swagger of his walk, or the bland smile which he kept ready 
for recognition. 

“T have not, I rejoice to say, arrived at that time of life when I can 
affect to praise bygones ; but I own, Cutty, they did everything much 
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better five-and-twenty years ago than now. They dined better, they dressed 
better, they drove better, they turned out better in the field and in the 
park, and they talked better.” 

“* How do you account for this, my lord ?”’ 

‘‘ Simply in this way, Cutty. We have lowered our standard in taste 
just as we have lowered our standard for the army. We take fellows five 
feet seven into grenadier companies now; that is, we admit into society 
men of mere wealth—the banker, the brewer, the railway director, and the 
rest of them; and with these people we admit their ways, their tastes, 
their very expressions. I know it is said that we gain in breadth: yet, 
as I told Lord Cocklethorpe, (the mot had its success,) what we gain in 
breadth, said I, we lose in height. Neat, Cutty, wasn’t it? As neat 
as a mot well can be in our clumsy language.” And with this, and a 
familiar bye bye, he strolled away, leaving Cutbill to practise before the 
glass such an imitation of him as might serve, at some future time, to 
convulse with laughter a select and admiring audience. 





a CHAPTER XI. 
A Winter Day’s WALK 


Lorp Cunpurr and Marion set out for their walk. It was a sharp frosty 
morning, with a blue sky above and crisp snow beneath. We have already 
seen that his lordship had not been inattentive to the charms of costume. 
Marion was-no less so; her dark silk dress, looped over a scarlet petticoat, 
and a tasteful hat of black astracan, well suited the character of looks 
where the striking and brilliant were as conspicuous as dark eyes, long 
lashes, and a bright complexion could make them. 

“‘T’ll take you by the shrubberies, my lord, which is somewhat longer, 
but pleasanter walking, and if you like it, we'll come back by the hill path, 
which is much shorter.” 

‘The longer the road the more of your company, Miss Bramleigh. 
Therein lies my chief interest,” said he, bowing. 

They talked away pleasantly as they went along, of the country and 
the scenery, of which new glimpses continually presented themselves, and 
of the country people and their ways, so new to each of them. They 
agreed wonderfully on almost everything, but especially as to the character 
of the Irish—so simple, so confiding, so trustful, so grateful for benefits, 
and so eager to be well governed. ‘They knew it all, the whole complex 
web of Irish difficulty and English misrule was clear and plain before them; 
and then, as they talked, they gained a height from which the blue broad 
sea was visible, and thence descried a solitary sail afar off, that set them 
speculating on what the island might become when commerce and trade 
should visit her, and rich cargoes should cumber her quays, and crowd her 
harbours. Marion was strong in her knowledge of industrial resources ; 
but as an accomplished aide-de-camp always rides a littlo behind his chief, 
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so did she restrain her acquaintance with these topics, and keep them slightly 
to the rear of all his lordship advanced. And then he grew confidential, 
and talked of coal, which ultimately led him to himself, the theme of all he 
liked the best. And how differently did he talk now! What vigour and 
animation, what spirit did he not throw into his sketch! It was the story 
of a great man unjustly, hardly, dealt with, persecuted by an ungenerous 
rivalry, the victim of envy. For half, ay, for the tithe of what he had 
done, others had got their advancement in the peerage—their blue ribbons 
and the rest of it; but Canning had been jealous of him, and the Duke 
was jealous of him, and Palmerston never liked him. ‘‘ Of course,” he 
said, ‘‘ these are things a man buries in his own breast. Of all the sorrows 
one encounters in life, the slights are those he last confesses; how I came 
to speak of them now I can’t imagine—can you?” and he turned 
fully towards her, and saw that she blushed and cast down her eyes at the 
question. 

‘‘ But, my lord,” said she, evading the reply, ‘‘ you give me the idea 
of one who would not readily succumb to an injustice. Am I right in my 
reading of you?” 

‘<T trust and hope you are,” said he haughtily ; “‘ and it is my pride to 
think I have inspired that impression on so brief an acquaintance.” 

‘‘ It is my own temper too,” she added. ‘‘ You may convince; you 
cannot coerce me.” 

‘¢T wish I might try the former,” said he, in a tone of much meaning.’ 

‘‘ We agree in so many things, my lord,” said she laughingly, ‘ that 
there is little occasion for your persuasive power. There, do you see that 
smoke-wreath yonder ? that’s from the cottage where we’re going.” 

‘‘T wish I knew where we were going,” said he with a sigh of wonderful 
tenderness. 

‘¢ To Roseneath, my lord. I told you the L’Estranges lived there.” 

‘Yes: but it was not that I meant,” added he feelingly. 

‘‘ And a pretty spot it is,’’ continued she, purposely misunderstanding 
him ; ‘‘ so sheltered and secluded. By the way, what do you think of the 
curate’s sister? She is very beautiful, isn’t she ?”’ 

‘¢ Am I to say the truth ?”’ at 

‘‘ Of course you are.” 

“T mean, may I speak as though we knew each other very well, and 
could talk in confidence together ?”’ 

‘That is what I mean.” 

‘¢ And wish ?”’ added he. 

‘‘ Well, and wish, if you will supply the word.” 

‘¢ Tf I am to be frank, then, I don’t admire her.”’ 

‘Not think her beautiful ?” 

“Yes ; there is some beauty—a good deal of beauty, if you like ; but 
somehow it is not allied with that brightness that seems to accentuate 
beauty. She is tame and cold.” 

‘‘T think men generally accuse her of coquetry.” 
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“And there is coquetry too; but of that character the French call 
minauderie, the weapon of a very small enchantress, I assure you.”’ 

“‘ You are, then, for the captivations that give no quarter ?”’ said she, 
smiling. 

“Tt is a glory to be so vanquished,’’ said he, heroically. 

** My sister declared the other night, after Julia had sung that barcarole, 
that you were fatally smitten.” 

«And did you concur in the judgment ?” asked he tenderly. 

“ At first, perhaps I did, but when I came to know you a little 
better. ay 

‘“* After our talk on the terrace?” 

‘«« And even before that. When Julia was singing for you,—clearly 
for you, there was no disguise in the matter, and I whispered you, ‘What 
courage you have!’ you said, ‘I have been so often under fire,'-—from 
that instant I knew you.” 

‘¢ Knew me,—how far ?”’ 

‘Enough to know that it was not to such captivations you would 
yield,—that you had seen a great deal of that sort of thing.” 

‘© Oh, have I not!” 

‘* Perhaps not always unscathed,”’ said she, with a sly glance. 

‘J will scarcely go that far,”’ replied he, with the air of a man on the 
best possible terms with himself. ‘‘ They say he is the best rider who has 
had the most falls. At least, it may be said that he who has met no 
disasters has encountered few perils.” 

‘‘ Now, my lord, you can see the cottage completely. Is it not very 
pretty, and very picturesque, and is there not something very interesting,— 
touching almost, in the thought of beauty and captivation,—dwelling in this 
untravelled wilderness ?” 

He almost gave a little shudder, as his eye followed the line of the 
rugged mountain, till it blended with the bleak and shingly shore on which 
the waves were now washing in measured plash,—the one sound in the 





universal silence around. 

‘‘Nothing but being desperately in love could make this solitude 
endurable,”’ said he at last. 

‘‘ Why not try that resource, my lord? I could almost promise you 
that the ‘young lady who lives yonder is quite ready to be adored and 
worshipped, and all that sort of thing; and it would be such a boon on 
the frosty days, when the ground is too hard for hunting, to have this 
little bit of romance awaiting you.” 

** Coquetry and French cookery pall upon a man who has lived all 
his life abroad, and he actually longs for a little plain diet, in manners as 
well as meals.” 

‘‘And then you have seen all the pretty acts of our very pretty 
neighbour so much better done.” 

‘‘ Done by real artists,” added he. : 

‘‘ Just so. Amateurship is always a poor thing. This is the way, my 
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lord. If you will follow me, I will be your guide here; the path is very 
slippery, and you must take care how you go.” 

«When I fall, it shall be at your feet,” said he, with his hand on his 
heart. 

As they gained the bottom of the little ravine down which the foot- 
path lay, they found Julia, hoe in hand, at work in the garden before the 
door. Her dark woollen dress and her straw hat were only relieved in colour 
by a blue ribbon round her throat, but she was slightly flushed by exercise, 
and a little flurried perhaps by the surprise of seeing them, and her beauty, 
this time, certainly lacked nothing of that brilliancy which Lord Culduff 
had pronounced it deficient in. 

‘« My brother will be so sorry to have missed you, my lord,” said she, 
leading the way into the little drawing-room, where, amidst many signs of 
narrow fortune, there were two or three of those indications which vouch 
for cultivated tastes and pleasures. 

‘‘T had told Lord Culduff so much about your cottage, Julia,” said 
Marion, “ that he insisted on coming to see it, without even apprising you 
of his intention.” 

‘It is just as well,” said she artlessly. ‘A little more or less sun 
gives the only change in its appearance. Lord Culduff sees it now as it 
looks nearly every day.” 

“And very charming that is,” said he, walking to the window and 
looking out; and then he asked the name of a headland, and how a small 
rocky island was called, and on which side lay the village of Portshandon, 
and at what distance was the church, the replies to which seemed to afford 
him unmixed satisfaction, for as he resumed his seat he muttered several 
times to himself, “‘ Very delightful indeed ; very pleasing in every way.” ; 

‘‘Lord Culduff was asking me, as he came along,” said Marion, 
‘‘ whether I thought the solitude—I think he called it the savagery of this 
spot—was likely to be better borne by one native to such wildness, or by 
one so graced and gifted as yourself, and I protest he puzzled me.” 

‘J used to think it very lonely, when I came here first, but I believe I 
should be sorry to leave it now,’’ said Julia calmly. 

«There, my lord,” said Marion, “‘ you are to pick your answer out of 
that.” 

‘As to those resources, which you are so flattering as to call my gifts 
and graces,” said Julia, laughing, ‘such of them at least as lighten the 
solitude were all learned here. I never took to gardening before; I 
never fed poultry.” , 

‘Oh, Julia! have mercy on our illusions.” 

‘You must tell me what they are, before I can spare them. The 
curate’s sister has no claim to be thought an enchanted princess.” 

‘Tt is all. enchantment!” said Lord Culduff, who had only very 
imperfectly caught what she said. 

‘Then I suppose, my lord,” said Marion, haughtily, “I ought to 
rescue you before the spell is complete, as I came here in quality of guide.” 
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And she rose-as she spoke. ‘The piano has not been opened to-day, 
Julia. Itake it you seldom sing of a morning.”’ 

‘‘ Very seldom indeed.” 

*¢ So I told Lord Culduff; but I promised him his recompence in the 
evening. You are coming to us to-morrow, ain’t you ?” 

“I fear not. I think George made our excuses. We are to have 
Mr. Longworth and a French friend of his here with us.”’ 

‘* You see, my lord, what a gay neighbourhood we have; here is a rival 
dinner-party,”’ said Marion. 

‘‘ There’s no question of a dinner, they come to tea, I assure you,” 
said Julia, laughing. 

‘No, my lord, it’s useless, quite hopeless. I assure you she'll not 
sing for you of a morning.” This speech was addressed to Lord Culduff, 
as he was turning over some music-books on the piano. 

‘‘ Have I your permission to look at these?” said he to Julia, as he 
~ opened a book of drawings in water-colours. 

‘Of course, my lord. They are mere sketches taken in the neighbour- 
hood here, and as you will see, very hurriedly done.” 

‘* And have you such coast scenery as this?” asked he, in some 
astonishment, while he held up a rocky headland of several hundred feet, 
out of the caves at whose base a tumultuous sea was tumbling. 

‘¢T could show you finer and bolder bits than even that.” 

‘“‘ Do you hear, my lord ?’’ said Marion, in a low tone, only audible to 
himself. ‘‘ The fair Julia is offering to be your guide. I'm afraid it is 
growing late. One does forget time at this cottage. It was only the last 
day I came here I got scolded for being late at dinner.” 

And now ensued one of those little bustling scenes of shawling and 
embracing with which young ladies separate. They talked together, and 
laughed, and kissed, and answered half-uttered sentences, and even seemed 
after parting to have something more to say; they were by turns sad, 
and playful, and saucy—all of these moods being duly accompanied by 
graceful action, and a chance display of a hand or foot, as it might be, and 
then they parted. 

“* Well, my lord,” said Marion, as they ascended the steep path that 
led homewards, ‘‘ what do you say now? Is Julia as cold and impassive 
as you pronounced her, or are you ungrateful enough to ignore fascinations 
all displayed and developed for your own especial captivation ? ”’ 

‘“‘ It was very pretty coquetry, all of it,”’ said he, smiling. ‘‘ Her eye- 
lashes are even longer than I thought them.” 

‘TI saw that you remarked them, and she was gracious enough to 
remain looking at the drawing sufficiently long to allow you full time for 
the enjoyment.” 

The steep and rugged paths were quite as much as Lord Culduff could 
manage without talking, and he toiled along after her in silence, till they 
gained the beach. : 

‘“* At last a bit of even ground,” exclaimed he, with a a 
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“ You'll think nothing of the hill, my lord, when you’ve come it three 
or four times,” said she, with a malicious twinkle of the eye. 

‘‘ Which is precisely what I have no intention of doing.” 

‘* What! not cultivate the acquaintance so auspiciously opened ?”’ 

‘‘ Not at this price,” said he, looking at his splashed boots. 

«« And that excursion, that ramble, or whatever be the name for it, you 
were to take together ?” 

‘It is a bliss, I am afraid, I must deny myself.” 

‘‘ You are wrong, my lord; very wrong. My brothers at least assure 
me that Julia is charming eu téte-a-téte. Indeed, Augustus says one does 
not know her at all till you have passed an hour or two in such confidential 
intimacy. He says ‘she comes out’—whatever that may be—wonderfully. 

‘¢ Oh, she comes out, does she ?”’ said he, caressing his whiskers. 

‘«‘ That was his phrase for it. I take it to mean that she ventures to 
talk with a freedom more common on the Continent than in these islands. 
Is that coming out, my lord ?” 

‘‘ Well, I half suspect it is,” said he, smiling faintly. 

‘¢ And I suppose men like that ?” 

‘I’m afraid, my dear Miss Bramleigh,” said he, with a mock air of 
deploring ; ‘‘ I’m afraid that in these degenerate days men are very prone 
to like whatever gives them least trouble in everything, and if a woman will 
condescend to talk to us on our own topics, and treat them pretty much 
in our own way, we like it, simply because it diminishes the distance 
between us, and saves us that uphill clamber we are obliged to take when 
you insist upon our scrambling up to the high level you live in.” 

‘Tt is somewhat of an ignoble confession you have made there,’ 
she, haughtily. 

‘‘ T know it—I feel it—I deplore it,” said he, affectedly. 

‘“‘ Tf men will, out of mere indolence—no matter,” said she, biting her 
lip. ‘I'll not say what I was going to say.” 

‘“‘Pray do. I beseech you finish what you have so well begun.” 

‘* Were I to do so, my lord,” said she, gravely, ‘ it might finish more 
than that. It might at least go some way towards finishing our acquaint- 
anceship. I’m sorely afraid you'd not have forgiven me had you heard 
me out.” 

‘« T’d never have forgiven myself, if I were the cause of it.” 

For some time they walked along in silence, and now the great house 
came into view—its windows all glowing and glittering in the blaze of a 
setting sun, while a faint breeze lazily moved the heavy folds of the enor- 
mous flag that floated over the high tower. 

‘T call that a very princely place,” said he, stopping to admire it. 

‘‘ What a caprice to have built it in such a spot,” said she. ‘“ The 
country people were not far wrong when they called it Bishop’s Folly.” 

‘‘ They gave it that name, did they?” 

Yes, my lord. It is one of the ways in which humble folk reconcile 
themselves to lowly fortune ; they ridicule their betters.” And now she 
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gave a little low laugh to herself, as if some unuttered notion had just 
amused her. 

‘** What made you smile ?”’ asked he. 

‘« A very absurd fancy struck me.” 

‘«* Let me hear it. Why not let me share in its oddity?” 

‘Tt might not amuse you as much as it amused me.” 

‘*T am the only one who can decide that point.” 

“Then I'm not so certain it might not annoy you.” 

‘I can assure you on that head,” said he gallantly. 

‘‘ Well, then, you shall hear it. The caprice of a great divine has, so 
to say, registered iiself yonder, and will live, so long as stone and mortar 
endure, as Bishop’s Folly ; and I was thinking how strange it would be if 
another caprice just as unaccountable were to give a name to a less pre- 
tentious edifice, and a certain charming cottage be known to posterity as 
the Viscount’s Folly. You're not angry with me, are you?” 

“‘I'd be very angry indeed with you, with myself, and with the whole 
world, if I thought such a casualty a possibility.’’ 

“‘T assure you, when I said it I didn’t believe it, my lord,” said she, 
looking at him with much graciousness; ‘and, indeed, I would never 
have uttered the impertinence if you had not foreed me. There, there 
goes the first bell; we shall have short time to dress,’"—and with a very 
meaning smile and a familiar gesture of her hand, she tripped up the steps 
and disappeared. 

“T think I'm all right in that quarter,’ was his lordship’s reflection as 
he mounted the stairs to his room. 





CHAPTER XII. 
An EVENING BELOW AND ABOVE Srarns. 


Ir was not very willingly that Mr. Cutbill left the drawing-room, where 
he had been performing a violoncello accompaniment to one of the young 
ladies in the execution of something very Mendelssohnian and profoundly 
puzzling to the uninitiated in harmonics. After the peerage, he loved 
counter-point ; and it was really hard to tear himself away from passages 
of almost piercing shrillness, or those more still suggestive moanings 
of a double bass, to talk stock and share list with Colonel Bramleigh in 
the library. Resisting all the assurances that ‘ papa wouldn’t mind it; 
that any other time would do quite as well,” and such like, he went up to 
his room for his books and papers, and then repaired to his rendezvous. 

‘I’m sorry to take you away from the drawing-room, Mr. Cutbill,” 
said Bramleigh, as he entered, ‘but Iam half expecting a summons to 
town, and could not exactly be sure of an opportunity to talk over this 
matter on which Lord Culduff is very urgent to have my opinion.” 

‘It is not easy, I confess, to tear oneself away from such society. 
Your daughters are charming musicians, colonel. Miss Bramleigh’s style 
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is as brilliant as Meyer's ; and Miss Eleanor has a delicacy of touch I have 
never heard surpassed.” 

“This is very flattering, coming from so consummate a judge as 
yourself.” 

** All the teaching in the world will not impart that sensitive organiza- 
tion which sends some tones into the heart like the drip, drip of water on 
a heated brow. Oh, dear! music is too much for me; it totally subverts 
all my sentiments. I’m not fit for business after it, Colonel Bramlcigh, 
that’s the fact.” 

“‘ Take a glass of that ‘Bra Mouton.’ You will find it good. It has 
been eight-and-thirty years in my cellar, and I never think of bringing it 
out except for a conncisseur in wine.” 

‘“‘ Nectar, positively nectar,” said he, smacking his lips. ‘ You are 
quite right not to give this to the public. They would drink it like a mere 
full-bodied Bordeaux. That velvety softness,—that subdued strength, 
faintly recalling Burgundy, and that delicious bouquet, would all be clean 
thrown away on most people. I declare, I believe a refined palate is just 
as rare as a correct ear ; doui't you think so?” 

“‘T’m glad you like the wine. Don’t spare it. The cellar is not far 
off. Now then, let us see. These papers contain Mr. Stebbing’s report. 
I have only glanced my eye over it, but it seems like every other report. 
They have, I think, a stereotyped formula for these things. They all 
set out with their bit of geological learning ; but you know, Mr. Cutbill, 
far better than I can tell you, you know sandstone doesn’t always mean 
coal ?” 

“Tf it doesn’t, it ought to,” said Cutbill, with a laugh, for the wine 
made him jolly, and familiar besides. 

‘‘ There are many things in this world which ought to be, but which, 
unhappily, are not,” said Bramleigh, in a tone evidently meant to be half- 
reproachful. ‘ And as I have already observed to you, mere geological 
formation is not sufficient. We want the mineral, sir; we want the fact.” 

‘‘There you have it; there it is for you,” said Cutbill, pointing to a 
somewhat bulky parcel in brown paper in the centre of the table. 4 

‘«‘ This is not real coal, Mr. Cutbill,” said Bramleigh, as he tore open 
the covering, and exposed a black mis-shapen lump. ‘“ You would not 
call this real coal ?”’ 

«‘T’d not call it Swansea nor Cardiff, colonel, any more than I'd say 
the claret we had after dinner to-day was ‘ Mouton ;’ but still I’d call each 
of them very good in their way.” 

‘‘T return you my thanks, sir, in name of my wine-merchant. But 
to come to the coal question,—what could you do with this ?” 

‘* What could I do with it ? Scores of things,—if I had only enough 
of it. Burn it in grates—cook with it—smelt metals with it—burn lime 
with it—drive engines, not locomotives but stationaries, with it. I tell 
you what, Colonel Bramleigh,’”’ said he, with the air of a man who was 
asserting what he would not suffer to be gainsayed. “It’s coal, quite 
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enough to start a company on ; coal within the meaning of the Act, as the 
lawyers would say.” 

“You appear to have rather loose notions of joint-stock enterprises, 
Mr. Cutbill,” said Bramleigh, haughtily. 

“‘T must say, colonel, they do not invariably inspire me with senti- 
ments of absolute veneration.” 

‘“‘T hope, however, you feel, sir, that in any enterprise—in any under- 
taking—where my name is to stand forth, either as promoter or abettor, 
that the world is to see in such a guarantee, the assurance of solvency 
and stability.” ; 

‘“‘ That is precisely what made me think of you: precisely what led 
me to say to Culduff, ‘ Bramleigh is the man to carry the scheme out.’ ” 

Now the familiarity that spoke of Culduff thus unceremoniously in 
great part reconciled Bramleigh to hear his own name treated in like 
fashion, all the more that it was in a quotation ; but still he winced under 
the cool impertinence of the man, and grieved to think how far his own 
priceless wine had contributed towards it. The colonel therefore merely 
bowed his acknowledgment and was silent. 

‘‘Tll be frank with you,” said Cutbill, emptying the last of the 
decanter into his glass as he spoke. ‘‘I’ll be frank with you. We've got 
coal; whether it be much or little, there it is. As to quality, as I said 
before, it isn’t Cardiff. It won’t set the Thames on fire, any more than 
the noble lord that owns it; but coal it is, and it will burn as coal—and 
yield gas as coal—and make coke as coal, and who wants more? As to 
working it himself, Culduff might just as soon pretend he'd pay the 
National Debt. He is over head and ears already ;—he has been in 
bondage with the children of Israel this many a day, and if he wasn’t 
a peer he could not show ;—but that’s neither here nor there. To set 
the concern a-going, we must either have a loan ora company. I’m for 
@ company.” 

‘*‘ You are for a company,” reiterated Bramleigh, slowly, as he fixed 
his eyes calmly but steadily on him. 

‘‘ Yes, I’m for a company. With a company, Bramleigh,” said he as 
he tossed off the last glass of wine, ‘‘ there’s always more of P. E.” 

** Of what ?” . 

‘“‘Of P. E.—Preliminary Expenses! Theres a commission to inquire’ 
into this, and a deputation to investigate that. No men on earth dine 
like deputations. I never knew what dining was till I was named on a 
deputation. It was on sewerage. And didn’t the champagne flow! There 
was a viaduct to be constructed to lead into the Thames, and I never 
think of that viaduct without the taste of turtle in my mouth, and a 
genial feeling of milk-punch all over me. The assurance offices say that 
there was scarcely such a thing known as a gout premium in the City till 
the joint-stock companies came in; now they have them every day.” 

‘‘Revenons a nos moutons, as the French say, Mr. Cutbill,” said 
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‘Tf it’s a pun you mean, and that we're to have another bottle of the 
same, I second the motion.”’ 

Bramleigh gave a sickly smile as he rang the bell ; but neither the jest 
nor the jester much pleased him. 

‘‘ Bring another bottle of ‘ Mouton,’ Drayton, and fresh glasses,”’ said 
he, as the butler appeared. 

“T'll keep mine, it is warm and mellow,” said Cutbill. ‘‘ The only 
fault with that last bottle was the slight chill on it.” 

‘‘ You have been frank with me, Mr. Cutbill,” said Bramleigh, as soon 
as the servant withdrew, ‘ and I will be no less so with you. I have retired 
from the world of business,—I have quitted the active sphere where I 
have passed some thirty odd years, and have surrendered ambition, either 
of money-making, or place, or rank, and come over here with one single 
desire, one single wish,—I want to see what’s to be done for Ireland.” 

Cutbill lifted his glass to his lips, but scarcely in time to hide the 
smile of incredulous drollery which curled them, and which the other’s 
quick glance detected. 

‘‘There is nothing to sneer at, sir, in what I said, and I will repeat my 
words. I want to see what’s to be done for Ireland.” 

‘It’s very laudable in you, there can be no doubt,” said Cutbill, 
gravely. ; 

‘‘T am well aware of the peril incurred by addressing to men like 
yourself, Mr. Cutbill, any opinions—any sentiments—which savour of 
disinterestedness or—or ¥ 

“ Poetry,” suggested Cutbill. 

“No, sir; patriotism was the word I sought for. And it is not by 
any means necessary that a man should be an Irishman to care for 
Ireland. I think, sir, there is nothing in that sentiment at least, which 
will move your ridicule.” 

‘¢ Quite the reverse. I have drunk ‘ Prosperity to Ireland’ at public 
dinners for twenty years ; and in very good liquor too, occasionally.” 

‘‘T am happy to address a gentleman so graciously disposed to listen 
to me,” said Bramleigh, whose face was now crimson with anger. ‘‘ There 
is only one thing more to be wished for,—that he would join some amount 
of trustfulness to his politeness ; with that he would be perfect.” 

‘Here goes then for perfection,” cried Cutbill, gaily. ‘I’m ready 
from this time to believe anything you tell me.” 

‘‘ Sir, I will not draw largely on the fund you so generously place at 
my disposal. I will simply ask you to believe me a man of honour.” 

** Only that? No more than that ?” 

** No more, I pledge you my word.” 

‘‘ My dear Bramleigh, your return for the income-tax is enough to prove 
that. Nothing short of high integrity ever possessed as good a fortune as 
yours.” 

‘‘ You are speaking of my fortune, Mr. Cutbill, not my character.” 

“ Ain’t they the same? Ain’t they one and the same? Show me 
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your dividends, and I will show you your disposition—that’s as true as 
the Bible.” 

“J will not follow you into this nice inquiry. I will simply return to 
where I started from, and repeat, I want to do something for Ireland.”’ 

* Do it, in God’s name ; and I hope you'll like it when it’s done. I 
have known some half-dozen men in my time who had the same sort of 
ambition. One of them tried a cotton-mill on the Liffey, and they burned 
him down. Another went in for patent fuel, and they shot his steward. 
A third tried Galway marble, and they shot himself. But after all there’s 
more honour where there’s more danger. What, may I ask, is your 
little game for Ireland ? ”’ ‘ 

“I begin to suspect that a better time for business, Mr. Cutbill, 
might be an hour after breakfast. Shall we adjourn till to-morrow 
morning ?” 

“Tam completely at your orders. For my own part, I never felt 
clearer in my life than I do this minute. I'm ready to go into coal with 
you, from the time of sinking the shaft to riddling the slack, my little 
calculations are all made. I could address a board of managing directors 
here as I sit; and say, what for dividend, what for repairs, what for a 
reserved fund, and what for the small robberies.” 

The unparalleled coolness of the man had now pushed Bramleigh’s 
patience to its last limit; but a latent fear of what such a fellow might 
be in his erimity, restrained him and compelled him to be cautious. 

‘¢ What sum do you think the project will require, Mr. Cutbill ?”’ 

‘“‘ T think about eighty thousand ; but I'd say one hundred and fifty— 
it’s always more respectable. Small investments are seldom liked; and 
then the margin—the margin is broader.” 

‘* Yes, certainly ; the margin is much broader.” 

‘‘ Fifty-pound shares, with a call of five every three months, will start 
us. The chief thing is to begin with a large hand.” Here he made a 
wide sweep of his arm. 

‘‘ For coal like that yonder,” said Bramleigh, pointing to the specimen, 
‘‘ you'd not get ten shillings the ton.” 

“« Fifteen—fifteen. I'd make it the test of a man’s patriotism to use 
it. I'd get the Viceroy to burn it, and the Chief Secretary, and the Arch- 
bishop, and Father Cullen. I'd heat St. Patrick’s with it, and the National 
Schools. There could be no disguise about it; like the native whisky, it 
would be known by the smell of the smoke.” 

** You have drawn up some sort of prospectus ?” 

“Some sort of prospectus! I think I have. There’s a document 
there on the table might go before the House of Commons this minute ; 
and the short and the long of it is, Bramleigh ’’—here he crossed his arms 
on the table, and dropped his voice to a tone of great confidence—“ it is a 
good thing—a right good thing. There’s coal there, of one kind or other, 
for five-and-twenty years, perhaps more. The real, I may say, the only 
difficulty of the whole scheme will be to keep old Culduff from running 
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off with ail the profits. As soon as the money comes rolling in, he’ll set 
off shelling it out ; he’s just as wasteful as he was thirty years ago.” 

** That will be impossible when a company is once regularly formed.” 

‘“‘T know that. I know that; but men of his stamp say, ‘We know 
nothing about trade. We haven’t been bred up to office-stools and big 
ledgers ; and when we want money, we get it how we can.” 

‘* We can’t prevent him selling out or mortgaging his shares. You 
mean, in short, that he should not be on the direction ?” added he. 

‘‘ That’s it ; that’s exactly it,” said Cutbill, joyously. 

‘* Will he like that? Will he submit to it?” 

‘* He'll like whatever promises to put him most speedily into funds ; 
he'll submit to whatever threatens to stop the supplies. Don’t you know 
these men better than I do, who pass lives of absenteeism from this 
country ; how little they care how or whence money comes, provided they 
get it. They neither know, nor want to. know, about good or bad seasons, 
whether harvests are fine, or trade profitable ; their one question is, ‘ Can 
you answer my draft at thirty-one days ?’” 

‘‘ Ah, yes; there is too much, far too much, of what you say in the 
world,” said Bramleigh, sighing. 

‘“‘ These are not the men who want to do something for Ireland,” said 
the other, quizzically. 

‘‘ Sir, it may save us both some time and temper if I tell you I have 
never been ‘ chaffed.’” 

‘‘ That sounds to me like a man saying, I have never been out in the 
rain ; but as it is so, there’s no more to be said.” 

‘“‘ Nothing, sir. Positively nothing on that head.” 

‘‘ Nor indeed on any other. Men in my line of life couldn’t get on 
without it. Chaff lubricates business just the way grease oils machinery. 
There would be too much friction in life without chaff, Bramleigh.” 

‘IT look upon it as directly the opposite. I regard it as I would a 
pebble getting amongst the wheels, and causing jar and disturbance, sir.” 

‘‘ Well, then,” said Cutbill, emptying the last drop into his glass, “I 
take it I need not go over all the details you will find in those papers. 
There are plans, and specifications, and estimates, and computations, 
showing what we mean to do, and how; and as I really could add nothing 
to the report, I suppose I may wish you a good night.” 

‘IT am very sorry, Mr. Cutbill, if my inability to be jocular should 
deprive me of the pleasure of your society, but there are still many points 
on which I desire to be informed.” 

“It’s all there. If you were to bray me in a mortar you couldn't get 
more out of me than you'll find in those papers ; and whether it’s the heat 
of the room, or the wine; or the subject, but I am awfully sleepy,” and he 
backed this assurance with a hearty yawn. ¢ 

“ Well, sir, I must submit to your dictation. I will try and master 
these details before I go to bed, and we'll take some favourable moment 
to-morrow to talk them over.” 

VOL. XVI.—wNo. 92. 8. 
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‘‘ That’s said like a sensible man,” said Cutbill, clapping him familiarly 
on the shoulder, and steadying himself the while ; for as he stood up to 
go, he found that the wine had been stronger than he suspected. ‘‘ When 
we see a little more of each other,” said he, in the oracular tone of a man 
who had drunk toc much ; *‘ when we see a little more of each other, we'll 
get on famously. You know the world, and I know the world. You have 
had your dealings with men, and I have had my dealings with men, and 
we know what's what. Ain’t I right, Bramleigh ?” 

‘“‘T have no doubt there is much truth in what you say.” 

‘“‘ Truth, truth, it’s true as gospel. There’s only one thing, however, 
to be settled between us. Each must make his little concession with 
reci-procity—reci-procity, ain’t it?” 

** Quite so; but I don’t see your meaning.” 

‘‘ Here it is then, Bramleigh ; here’s what I mean. If we’re to march 
together we must start fair. No man is to have more baggage than his 
neighbour. If I’m to give up chaff, do you see, you must give up humbug? 
If I’m not to have my bit of fun, old boy, you’re not to come over me 
about doing something for Ireland, that’s all,’”’ and with this he lounged 
out, banging the door after him as he went. 

Mr. Cutbill, as he went to his room, had a certain vague suspicion 
that he had drunk more wine than was strictly necessary, and that the 
liquor was not impossibly stronger than he had suspected. He felt, too, in 
the same vague way, that there had been a passage of arms between his 
host and himself, but as to what it was about, and who was the victor, he 
had not the shadow of a conception. 

Neither did his ordinary remedy of pouring the contents of his water- 
jug over his head aid him on this occasion. ‘I’m not a bit sleepy; 
nonsense,” muttered he, ‘so I'll go and see what they are doing in the 
smoking-room.” Here he found the three young men of the house in that 
semi-thoughtful dreariness which is supposed to be the captivation of 
tobacco ; as if the mass of young Englishmen needed anything to deepen 
the habitual gloom of their natures, or thicken the sluggish apathy that 
follows them into all inactivity. 

‘“‘ How jolly,” cried Cutbill, as he entered. ‘TI’'ll be shot if I believed 
as I came up the stairs that there was any one here. You haven’t even 
got brandy and seltzer.” 

* If you touch that bell, they'll bring it,” said Augustus, languidly. 

“Some Moselle for me,” said Temple, as the servant entered. 

‘I’m glad you’ve come, Cutty,” cried Jack ; ‘as old Kemp used to 
say, anything is better than a dead calm, even a mutiny.” 

‘What an infernal old hurdy-gurdy. Why haven’t you a decent piano 
here, if you have one at all?” said Cutbill, as he ran his hands over the 
keys of a discordant old instrument that actually shook on its legs as he 
struck the chords. 

‘*T suspect it was mere accident brought it here,” said Augustus. “It 
was invalided out of the girls’ schoolroom, and sent up here to be got rid of.” 
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“Sing us something, Cutty,” said Jack ; “it will be a real boon at 
this moment.” 

“Tl sing like a grove of nightingales for you, when I have wet my 
lips ; but I am parched in the mouth, like a Cape parrot. I’ve had two 
hours of your governor below stairs. Very dry work, I promise you.” 

** Did he offer you nothing to drink ?”” asked Jack. 

‘* Yes, we had two bottles of very tidy claret. He called it ‘ Mouton.’” 

“By Jove!” said Augustus, “you must have been high in the 
governor’s favour to be treated to his ‘ Bra Mouton.’” 

‘‘We had a round with the gloves, nevertheless,” said Cutbill, ‘‘ and 
exchanged some ugly blows. I don’t exactly know about what or how it 
begun, or even how it ended ; but I know there was a black eye somewhere. 
He’s passionate rather.” 

‘“‘ He has the spirit that should animate cvery gentleman,” said Temple. 

‘‘ That’s exactly what J have. I'll stand anything, I don’t care what, 
if it be fun. Say it’s a ‘joke,’ and you'll never see me show bad temper ; 
but if any fellow tries it on with me because he fancies himself a swell, or 
has a handle to his name, he'll soon discover his mistake. Old Culduff 
began that way. You'd laugh if you saw how he floundered out of the 
swamp afterwards.” 

‘* Tell us about it, Cutty,” said Jack encouragingly. 

‘*T beg to say I should prefer not hearing anything which might, even 
by inference, reflect on a person holding Lord Culduff’s position in my 
profession,” said Temple haughtily. 

“Ts that the quarter the wind’s in?” asked Cutbill, with’a not very 
sober expression in his face. 

‘‘ Sing us a song, Cutty. It will be better than all this sparring,” 
said Jack. 

‘¢ What shall it be?” said Cutbill, seating himself at the piano, and 
running over the keys with no small skill. ‘‘ Shall I describe my journey 
to Ireland ?” 

‘* By all means let’s hear it,’’ said Augustus. 

“‘T forget how it goes. Indeed, some verses I was making on the 
curate’s sister have driven the others out of my head.” Jack drew nigh, 
and leaning over his shoulder, whispered something in his ear. 

‘‘ What!” cried Cutbill, starting up; “he says he'll pitch me neck 
and crop out of the window.” 

‘‘ Not unless you deserve it—add that,” said Jack sternly. 

‘‘T must have an apology for those words, sir. I shall insist on your 
recalling them, and expressing your sincere regret for having ever used 
them.” 

** So you shall, Cutty. I completely forgot that this tower was ninety 
feet high ; but I'll pitch you downstairs, which will do as well.” 

There was a terrible gleam of earnestness in Jack’s eye as he spoke 
this laughingly, which appalled Cutbill far more than any bluster, and he 
stammered out, ‘Let us have no practical jokes; they’re bad taste. 
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You'd be a great fool, admiral’’—this was a familiarity he occasionally used 
with Jack—“ you’d be a great fool to quarrel with me. I can do more with 
the fellows at Somerset House than most men going; and when the day 
comes that they'll give you a command, and you'll want twelve or fifteen 
hundred to set you afloat, Tom Cutbill is not the worst man to know in 
the City. Not to say, that if things go right down here, I could help you 
to something very snug in our mine. Won't we come out strong then, 
eh?” Here he rattled over the keys once more; and after humming to 
himself for a second or two, burst out with a rattling, merry air, to which 
he sung,—- 
With crests on our harness and breechin, 
In a carriage and four we shall roll, 
With a splendid French cook in the kitchen, 
If we only succeed to find coal, 
Coal ! 
If we only are sure to find coal. 

‘‘ A barearole, I declare,” said Lord Culduff, entering. ‘ It was a good 
inspiration led me up here.”’ 

A jolly roar of laughter at his mistake weleomed him ; and Cutty, with 
an aside, cried out, ‘‘ He’s deaf as a post,”’ and continued,— 

If we marry, we'll marry a beauty, 
If single, we'll try and control 
Our tastes within limits of duty, 
And make our ourselves jolly with coal, 
Coal ! 
And make ourselves jolly with coal. 
They may talk of the mines of Golconda-r, 
Or the shafts of Puebla del Sol ; 
But to fill a man’s pocket, I wonder, 
If there’s anything equal to coal, 
Coal ! 
If there’s anything equal to coal. 
At Naples we'll live on Chiaja, 
With our schooner-yacht close to the Mole, 
And make daily picknickings to Baja, 
If we only come down upon coal, 
Coal ! 
If we only come down upon coal. 

‘¢ One of the fishermen’s songs,” said Lord Culduff, as he beat time on 
the table. ‘I’ve passed many a night on the Bay of Naples listening 
to them.” 

And a wild tumultuous laugh now convulsed the company, and Cutbill, 
himself overwhelmed by the absurdity, rushed to the door, and made his 


escape without waiting for more. 
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Captain Nlarryat at Zangbam. 
—... 


Ir is now many years since Frederick Marryat died, and it may seem 
strange to some that whereas others, his contemporaries, of like note, 
and more recently gone from the stage of life, are represented upon 
our library-shelves biographically, there is still a gap where the life of 
the author of Peter Simple ought to be; but it was his own expressed 
desire that no memoir of him should be published after his death. 
But for this prohibition, his life, however inefficiently, would before 
now have been written; but with the remembrance of it, those who 
knew him best, and therefore could best perform the task, must look 
upon that wish of his as a command. 

Yet for some time past a notice of Captain Marryat has been called for ; 
and I think I shall not be in any degree infringing on his prohibition, by 
recalling my own personal recollection of him in his later years. 

But first, as a contrast, I must speak of the days when he was a young 
man, when he published his first works. Living at Sussex House, Hami- 
mersmith, which he had purchased of the Duke of Sussex, to whom he 
was equerry at the time, he had kept up a round of incessant gaiety and 
a course of almost splendid extravagance. He had always displayed a 
remarkable facility in getting rid of money. Indeed, he used himself 
to say that he had “contrived to spend three fortunes;” for he had 
inherited not only his share—no small one—of his father’s property, but 
also that of one of his brothers, who had died early, and left to him his 
portion, together with a pretty little number of thousands which he had 
acquired as heir to his uncle, Samuel Marryat, Q.C. 

At Sussex House were held those amusing conjuring soirées which 
Captain Marryat used to have in conjunction with his great friend, Captain 
Chamier, when they would display the various tricks of sleight-of-hand 
which they together had purchased and learnt of the wizards of that day ; 
and when Theodore Hook was wont to bewilder the company with his 
ventriloquisms, and make them laugh with his funny stories and imitations. 
There half the men to be met were such as the world had talked of, and 
whose bon mots were worth remembering. Marryat lived then in the 
atmosphere of a court as well as in the odour of literature. The former 
air might easily be dispensed with without any loss of happiness, but one 
would have thought that intellectual society had become necessary to his 
existence. I remember him on the Continent some years later than 
this, at all sorts of places,—at Brussels, at Antwerp, at Paris, at Spa, 
—always living en prince, and always the same wherever he went,— 
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throwing away his money with both hands,—the merriest, wittiest, most 
good-natured fellow in the world. As soon as he was known society was 
ready to applaud. Once, at a German table-d’héte, where I also was 
present,—for I begin now to speak from personal recollection,—he, in 
order to amuse his next neighbour, suddenly laid down his knife and 
fork and looked to the other end of the table. The other knives and 
forks went down. He coughed, and there was a dead silence. ‘Tl 
trouble you for the salt,” said he, or something equally commonplace, 
whereupon there was a general roar of laughter. ‘ There’s nothing like 
being considered a wit,” he whispered. 

Later, I remember Captain Marryat living in Spanish Place, London. 
His establishment was not so superb as it had been at Sussex House, but 
his manner of living was as gay. It was an incessant round of dining 
out and giving dinners. At his table you met all the celebrities of the 
day. His intimate friends were men and women who had made their names 
of value. In Spanish Place it was I had last seen him in association 
with Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Ainsworth, and John Poole, or with the 
beautiful Lady Blessington and D'Orsay; and now, after an absence of 
years, I travelled into Norfolk, to find him in a most out-of-the-way place. 

I arrived one evening at the “ Feathers Inn” at Holt, and discovered 
that I had yet four or five miles to go before I could reach Langham. So 
hiring one of those miserable'old flies of former days, I got into it, and 
was jolted away, in a temper which might have borne improvement. 

‘What has come to him,” argued I, ‘that he should, in the very 
vigour of life, retire from the world and live the life of a hermit? Well, 
perhaps after all, he may continue much the same sort of existence as 
he led of old. No doubt he has surrounded himself with every pleasure 
that society can give him. But he might have chosen a place a little 
nearer to civilization, instead of obliging me to drive four miles at eight 
o’clock in the evening in an old shanderydan like this.” 

I could not look at the country, for it was too dark; but I knew that 
it was nothing but a straight bare country-road along which we were going, 
so I had no solace but a grumble. Half-an-hour later, and grumbling was 
atanend. We paused a moment, the driver of the trap descended and 
opened a gate, and as he remounted and urged his horse to a final effort, 
I could see through the darkness that we were rounding a gravelled path. 

Sounds are heard easily in the country: before the fly drew near 
the house lights were seen flashing in the hall, and we had not drawn up 
before the entrance when the door was flung open and several figures stood 
in the porch. 

‘* Hullo!” said a voice. 

** Why, is it you? Why didn’t you give me notice, that I might have 
sent for you?” It was the same voice as of old—deep-chested, cordial, 
and cheery. 

I easily made the excuse that I had fancied Holt was close by, and 
immediately afterwards I was in the porch. The early moon was out, and 
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shining upon the house, and I stepped back upon the gravelled path to 
look at it. It was an Elizabethan cottage—gabled, with heavy stacks of 
chimneys, and an overhanging thatch—built upon the exact model of that 
of George the Fourth at Virginia Water. It was built by Copland, the 
architect, who was a personal friend of Captain Marryat’s, and with whom 
he exchanged Sussex House for this cottage. The vagary had been that 
the two houses should be exchanged exactly as they stood; but the idea 
of ‘all standing ”’ having different meanings in the two different minds, he 
who got Sussex House as his portion came off very much the better of the 
two. -But it had been through life the same with the present owner of 
Langham. If there was a quality for which there was in his mind no 
place, it was regard for his own interest. 

As I re-entered the porch, I perceived several cocks and hens crouched 
down close to the threshold, and a brace of tame partridges moved away 
slowly to a little distance. 

We went into the dining-room. It was a pretty room, walled with 
water-colour sketches by Stansfield ; and at the further end by cases of 
books. There was an air of thorough comfort pervading the whole. I 
had not been expected ; but nobody would have guessed the fact by the 
eatables which were almost immediately upon the table. 

‘‘ Well! ”’ said I, when the inward craving was appeased and silenced, 
and when consequently my good humour had returned, “this is all very 
nice ; but what makes you live down here? I mean carry you back to 
town with me. Everybody says that it is a shame that you should be 
out of the world like this.” 

He was standing upon the hearthrug, with his back to the fire— 
looking down at me as I sat at the table. He was not a tall man—five 
feet ten—but I think intended by nature to be six feet, only having gone 
to sea when still almost a child, at a time when the between-decks were 
very low-pitched, he had, he himself declared, had his growth unnaturally 
stopped. His immensely powerful build, and massive chest, which measured 
considerably over forty inches round, would incline one to this belief. He 
had never been handsome, as far as features went, but the irregularity of 
his features might easily be forgotten by those who looked at the intellect 
shown in his magnificent forehead. His forehead and his hands were his 
two strong points. The latter were models of symmetry. Indeed, while 
resident at Rome, at an earlier period of his life, he had been requested 
by a sculptor to allow his hand to be modelled. 

At the time I now speak of him he was fifty-two years of age; but 
looking considerably younger. THis face was clean shaved; and his hair 
so long that it reached almost to his shoulders, curling in light loose locks 
like those of a woman. It was slightly grey. He was dressed in anything 
but evening costume on the present occasion, having on a short velveteen 
shooting-jacket and coloured trousers. I could not help smiling as I 
glanced at his dress—recalling to my mind what a dandy he had been as 
& young man. 
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‘¢ What can make you live down here ?”’ repeated I. 

‘‘T have had enough of the world,” he answered. ‘‘I like this sort 
of life: besides, look at all my girls and boys. I want to retrench.”’ 

** But do you believe you save money by farming your own land?” 
I asked. 

In perfect good faith he assured me that he did. It was the delusion 
of his present life that scientific farming was an economical plan of living ; 
although to the ordinary run of mortals it appeared uncommonly like 
throwing money away. Marryat, I think, rather prided himself upon his 
common sense. He said once, ‘‘ People say that geniuses very seldom 
have common sense: now I have been called a genius ; but I am sure I 
have plenty of common sense.” He had not a bit of it. 

But I have left him standing on the hearthrug all this while, with his 
back to the fire, and we get on but slowly with our conversation. 

‘‘ What time do you get up in the morning ?”’ asked I. 

‘* About five at this time of the year.” 

«¢ About—about what ? Are you mad? Do you expect me to get up 
at that hour?” 

‘By no means: get up at any hour you like; but I am my 
own bailiff.” 

‘“*Do you mean to say that your servants are up and about at five 
o'clock in the morning ?”’ 

“They are by the time I return home and want them. I do not 
trouble them before. I open my bed-room window and jump out when I 
am dressed, which saves all-the trouble of unbarring doors. We breakfast 
at eight.” 

Although eight was an improvement upon five, yet it required some 
moments to recover from the shock. When I did so, I said humbly that 
I would go to bed. 

I suppose there is something in country air conducive to early rising ; 
for, contrary to my usual custom, I woke betimes the following morning. 
I went to my bedroom window and looked out. The room was at the back 
of the house, and overlooked a large lawn, divided from a field by an 
invisible fence. The practically useful had evidently here swamped the 
ornamental. The field was green with young barley, which for the time 
looked almost as pretty as if the whole had been grass. Wherever 
I looked, my eye invariably fell upon some animal or other. There were a 
dozen or more young calves feeding about the lawn; two or three ponies 
and a donkey under a clump of larches in one direction, a long-legged 
colt and its mamma standing jealously apart from them in another. Coops 
with young fowls of various kinds stood upon the gravel walk in front of 
the dining-room doorstep. 

As I was looking, I heard the premonitory signal of some one’s 
approach,—a laugh ; and along the garden walk I saw Captain Marryat 
coming with several of his family. Two or three dogs capered around 
and about ; a jackdaw sat on the shoulder of one of the girls; and as they 
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neared the lawn, they were joined by a flock of pigeons, which wheeled 
round and round their heads, settling for a moment, sometimes on the 
shoulder of one, sometimes on the hat of another, or coming six in a row 
upon any arm that was held out to them. Then the little calves found 
out what was the matter, and whisking their tails over their backs, ran head- 
long at their master, catching at his coat-tails, sucking his fingers when 
they could get hold of them, and so besetting his path that it was with 
difficulty he could move on. 

It was a lovely morning, and-instead of entering the house—having 
ascertained by a glance through the open glass doors of the dining-room 
that his lazy guest was not yet down—Captain Marryat seated himself on 
the edge of the lawn, closely cropped by his little friends the calves. 
Hereupon the ponies advanced and sniffed at his hands and face, and one 
of them knocked his hat over his eyes. He was evidently a spoilt little 
brute, for shortly afterwards, upon having his long tail pulled, he ran 
away a few paces, and looking carefully back so as to measure his distance, 
threw up his heels within a few inches of his tormentor’s face, a practical 
joke which both parties seemed equally to appreciate. 

I turned from the window, feeling that at this rate I should never be 
dressed. 

After breakfast there was plenty to do in the way of feeding innumer- 
able animals. I never saw so many animals together out of a menagerie. 
There was an aviary six or eight feet square, full of birds of every descrip- 
tion. There were rabbits, pheasants, partridges, cats, dogs, and donkeys. 
In the walled garden we were followed by a tame seagull and a tame 
heron. The horses, in and out of the stables, were more like dogs than 
horses, and the dogs were more like children than dogs. 

Naturally we commenced talking of animals and their instincts and 
traits of sagacity ; and to my surprise, Marryat did not appear to go so 
far as have some in his estimate of them. I repeated some anecdote of a 
dog which I admitted I had only on hearsay, and asked if he thought it 
probable. 

‘‘ Tt may be true,” he answered. ‘‘I had once a very clever Newfotund- 
land dog myself. Butit is the fashion of the present day to exalt animals 
into reasoning beings; which serves to lower rather than to exalt their 
instinct.” 

Here one of the little girls asked what this particular dog he alluded 
to was in the habit of doing. : 

‘‘ Why, my dear, he did what any other intelligent dog would have 
done. On one occasion when I was called suddenly to join my ship, and 
had left a quantity of dirty duds at home, the dog Captain picked out 
every individual article that belonged to me from the general mass, and 
piling them in a heap, he sat upon them and would not allow them to be 
touched by any one. Now this is a regular dog’s trick, instigated by 
attachment. Captain knew by his scent which clothes were mine; he did 
not carefully examine the marks to find my initials. When I read of a 
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dog comparing the sizes of two hats, and then, after a little consideration, 
clapping the smaller one inside the larger, so as to take them both in his 
mouth at once’”—he stopped, looked me in the face with twinkling eyes, 
and then gave a shout of laughter. 

«¢ But,” said I, “is not this anecdote told somewhere in a book on 
natural history ?”’ - 

“‘ Of course it is,” answered Marryat, ‘‘ and many more of a like kind, 
which have gone down with the public. Why, Theodore Hook and I used to 
split our sides over inventing wonderful instances of sagacity, which we 
would send to a certain popular naturalist, and afterwards see vouched for 
in print. But I really should have thought the story of the hats a little 
too bad.” 

After this I went round the farm with him. I suppose that ploughed- 
fields and manure-heaps and agricultural machines are interesting when 
one farms one’s own land; but to my vitiated tastes, it seemed dull work. 
Marryat stood about directing and ordering ; sometimes listening to a long 
Norfolk speech, which seemed to me to be in an unknown tongue: then 
walking off to a stack-yard, where a grand battue of rats was going on, 
and, eagerly calling out ‘‘loo-loo-loo” to the dogs with the rest. Then, 
as a climax, he marched me off to the decoy lake, where a new pipe was 
being made and a new trench dug. This was an interesting sight, even 
to the uninitiated. The decoy man, a great rough-looking fellow in a 
fur cap, was a reclaimed poacher, and he looked entirely his original 
character. Marryat always held that reformed blackguards made the 
most honest servants. He had a very unmagistrate-like leniency for 
poaching, and having convicted this man, Barnes, of the offence, he had 
placed him as his gamekeeper and decoy man ; and I know that he never 
had reason to repent his trust in him. ‘When, years later, Marryat’s son 
Frank went to California, Barnes declared his resolution of going with 
him, the which he did, and remained with him the whole time of his 
sojourn there. 

The afternoon was now getting on; and finding that although we had 
breakfasted at eight we should not dine until the same hour in the 
evening, I proposed returning to the house. Although Marryat himself 
never took anything between those two meals, he did not expect others to 
have the same powers of endurance, and I went in search of luncheon, 
leaving him still indefatigably looking after the farm. 

I can think I see him now, as I look back to that time, sitting about 
on his dun-coloured Hanoverian pony, called Dumpling,—a name he very 
well deserved,—dressed in that velveteen shooting-jacket I have spoken of, 
which he used to boast of as having cost only twelve and sixpence; with 
a hole in the rim of his hat, through which, when required, he could 
thrust his eye-glass. He had manufactured one for himself, of a plain 
round piece of glass, surrounded by whalebone, the two ends of which 
were bound together into a long stem with a piece of twine: this long 
stem fitted into the hole in his hat-brim, so as to come just in front of his 
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right eye, in order to save the trouble, when out shooting, of raising his 
glass each time he fired. Dumpling was a character in himself. He was 
a spiteful old pony to every one but to his master, of whom he appeared to 
stand in awe. 

I am not going to keep to times and seasons in speaking of my remem- 
brance of Langham. My knowledge of it and of its owner extended over 
a space of many years; and things in connection with them crowd over 
my memory in thinking of that time, which may appear somewhat discon- 
nected to my reader. 

To return to Dumpling. On one occasion, he tried to assert his inde- 
pendence even over his master; and when on the high-road to Cockthorpe 
and close toa pond, he adroitly kicked Captain Marryat over his head 
and right into the water. After this feat, however, he was so alarmed 
at what he had done to the author of Peter Simple, that he stood sitill 
trembling, and allowed his master to remount, himself returning home 
very humble and dejected, and never attempting to be refractory with 
him again. But with others, Dumpling never omitied an opportunity of 
showing his spiteful temper. Marryat once put two of his children upon 
the pony, when he himself was occupied about some farming operations, 
and sent them across the meadow. So long as he was in sight, Dumpling 
trotted steadily along; but no sooner did he find himself unobserved, 
than up flew his heels, and both the little girls went over his head. 
Back they came running to their father to complain of ‘‘ Dumpy.” 
‘Come here, sir!’’ shouted Marryat to the conscience-stricken pony. 
Dumpling saw a whip in his master’s hand; he glanced first one side 
and then the other, while Marryat waited for him to come. He might 
have turned tail and raced all over the meadow: but after a moment’s 
reflection, he hung his head penitently, and running to his master, thrust 
his nose under Marryat’s arm. The moral of it was, of course, that 
Dumpling did not get a whipping. 

When first I had looked round the walls of Langham cottage, and had 
seen what capital pictures were there, what first-rate bronzes and marbles, 
and what a splendid library, I thought I began to understand how he 
could make himself happy in this seclusion. ‘He lives amongst his 
books, and his writings and papers,” thought I. ‘I can see that a 
man of literary tastes and pursuits may make a world of his own.” 
But he did not make a world in his literary pursuits. He was, at the 
time of which I am now writing, engaged upon some book: one of his 
later children’s stories, I think ; but his literary work was never obtruded 
on his family. There was no time of the day apparently when he was to 
be left undisturbed. The other members of the household went in and 
out of the room where he sat, and never found him abstracted or disin- 
clined to take an interest in the outer world. He threw himself like a 
child into his children’s pleasures : one morning helping to make a kite, the 
next listening to doggerel verses, or in the evening joining with them in 
acting charades. He would leave off in the middle of writing his book to 
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carry out a handful of salt to hisefavourite calves upon the lawn; and 
enter into the fanciful papering of a boudoir with all the enthusiasm 
of a girl. It always struck me that Marryat was like an elder brother 
rather than a father to his own children, although I am fully sure he lost 
nothing in their filial respect and honour by the intimacy and freedom of 
their love ; and I know now, after he has been dead eighteen years, that the 
hearts of his children cling to his memory as fondly as they did to himself 
in the days I speak of. It must be something to be capable of inspiring 
love which will outlast time and absence without diminution. 

The children came to him in all their difficulties and scrapes. I 
remember a little creature of nine or ten, with a very blank face, showing 
a great rent in the front of her frock with ‘“‘ Oh, my father, what am I to 
do? Miss ”” (the “‘ governess ”’) ‘ will be so angry ; she will give me 
such lesson to learn,” and Marryat’s taking hold of the frock and tearing 
the hole six times as large as at first, and laughingly answering, ‘“ There, 
say I did it.” 

All his children invariably addressed him as “‘ My father.” It was a 
fancy of his own. He had a special dislike to the popular name “ Papa,” 
which he said meant just nothing. 

He was so very fond of the society of young people. Without in any 
degree accommodating himself to them, his feelings seemed more in unison 
with the young than with those of his own age. On one occasion, while 
I was staying with them, they were all invited to an evening-party, to be 
preceded by a dinner to which he alone was asked. He came into the 
room with an aggrieved look, and the tone of an injured man. “Here,” 
said he, “I don’t want to go to dinner; they only ask me, I know, to 
amuse their guests, and I am not going to ‘talk clever’ at the dinner- 
table: I shall go in the evening with you.”” He went and played games 
—his inventive genius always came out very happily at forfeits—and 
danced the polka with the children. 

I never knew him at home “talk clever,’ although he used to say 
funnier things sometimes than any man I know. And he had a very keen 
appreciation of wit in others, especially from one of his own, whom in 
his parental pride he very much over-estimated. He used to laugh till 
the tears were in his eyes. I never hardly knew a man laugh with greater 
abandonment. It would begin with a chuckle, and continue until his 
face was so twisted and convulsed that he would have to put his hands 
before it. 

At dinner one day, there appeared at second course a small dish of 
something which looked like pastry, but scarcely deserved the name of 
tarts. They were not above an inch square, pinched up at the corners, 
and each containing a single cherry. 

I saw the girls look suspiciously at these delicacies, while their father 
was evidently waiting for them to be noticed. Presently he said, ‘‘ There’s 
one apiece for you.” Then, turning to me, he added, ‘I came through 
the kitchen as the pastry was being made. I made those.”’ 
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Then one of his children asked, ‘I say, my father, did you wash your 
hands first ?”’ 

‘Lor’ bless you, my dear,” said he, looking at his fingers, ‘I declare 
I forgot all about it.” , 

‘Then you shall eat them all yourself,” she answered, jumping up, 
and catching him round the throat. ‘‘ You have never washed your hands 
since you pulled about those dead rats this morning; you know you 
haven't.” 

Marryat looked convicted and guilty. He had not a word to say for 
himself, excepting to entreat to be let off from eating the tarts; and when 
he had ceased laughing, he said,—‘‘ That reminds me of my poor little boy 
Willie, who died. I had him on board with me in the Larne. Once he 
got the ship’s cook to give him some flour and plums to make a pudding ; 
and after making it in the galley, and having it boiled, I saw him bring 
iton deck. ‘ Here, Jack!’ called he to one of the ship’s boys. ‘ You may 
have this.’ I was surprised at his giving away his pudding which he had 
thought so much of; and I asked him why he did not eat it himself. ‘No, 
thank you, father,’ said he; ‘I made it.’ He had been short of water, I 
afterwards found out,” added Marryat, ‘‘ and had mixed the pudding by 
repeatedly spitting into it.” 

‘‘ Which son was that ?’’.I asked. 

‘He was our second boy; he died under seven years old. He is the 
original ‘ Willie’ of the King’s Own. All the anecdotes of that child’s 
life on board ship are true.” 

I think Marryat was most judicious in his treatment of the young ; 
never admitting incapacity as an excuse for want of endeavour. If any 
one with him pleaded—“ It is of no use my attempting ; I am not clever 
enough!” he was met with the answer,—‘‘ You not clever enough ? 
Don’t tell me such nonsense; you are no fool, you can do it if you 
choose, and I expect you to do it.’ And in most cases the expected 
things were done. 

I used to be amused at the original modes he had of punishing his 
children when they were naughty. On one occasion two culprits of eight 
and ten were brought to him with a complaint from their maid that they 
had persisted in playing upon their father’s violin when the dressmaker was 
vainly striving to try on some new frocks. Marryat lifted the two children, 
one on each side of the top of his bureau; and there he kept them sitting 
for a time like two little images, until he took them down to undergo 
extra petting for the rest of the day; for, if a child required to be 
punished, as soon as the punishment was over, it seemed as if no amount 
of indulgence was thought too much for compensation ; kke the jam to 
take the taste of the physic out of its mouth. 

Another time the same two children came to him as the dentist of the 
family, and the elder, leading the little one by the hand, exclaimed with 
great glee,— — 

«« C_— has a tooth to come ont.” 
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He looked into the child’s mouth, and twisted out the loose little peg ; 
then turning to the elder child, he quickly pulled out one of hers also, 
, Saying— 

‘«« There ; I shall take out one of yours too; that’s for coming to tell 
about it.” 

Whatever the size of. the culprit, it was always during the time of dis- 
grace addressed with great formality. ‘‘ Good morning, Miss Marryat,” 
or ‘‘ Good evening, Miss Marryat,” when Miss Marryat might happen to 
be six years of age. He was generally said to spoil his children, but I 
hold my own views on what constitutes spoiling. 

I often wondered where and when Marryat had found the time to cul- 
tivate his own mind, for he had had but few advantages of actual educa- 
tion. I suppose it was from the great power and habit of observation 
which he possessed that he learnt intuitively» There was hardly a scien- 
tific subject upon which he was not well informed, besides being, as all 
the world knows, a practically scientific man. I have heard him regret 
that he was not born a century later than his time; as he considered the 
world in a scientific point of view as comparatively in its infancy. He 
used to prophecy of the great discoveries yet to be made in steam and in 
electricity. He took a great interest in magnetism and in phrenology, in 
both of which he was, I am sure, a firm believer. He had been told by 
Townsend that he was himself'a powerful mesmerist; but I do not think 
he ever tested his power. 

There was hardly a modern language of which he had not some 
knowledge ; grammatical knowledge, I mean. So far as speaking them 
went, although he would rattle off unhesitatingly French or German, or 
Italian, or whatever was called for at the moment, his thoroughly British 
tongue imbued them all with so much of the same accent, that it was 
difficult to know what the language was meant for: indeed, he used to tell 
a story of how an Italian, after listening to one of his long speeches in 
his purest Tuscan, apologized to him and said he did not understand 
English. 

Marryat ran away to sea at twelve years of age, so that at best his 
education must have been very limited. I remember this story which he 
himself told me of his early school-days :— 

‘¢ The first school I ever went to was one kept by an old dame. There 
was a number of other boys there who were all very good boys, but 
Charlie Babbage and I were always the scamps of the school. He and I 
were for ever in scrapes, and the old woman used to place us side by side 
standing on stools in the middle of the school-room and point to us as a 
warning to the others and say, ‘ Look at those two boys! They are bad 
boys and they will never get on in the world. Those two boys will 
come toa bad end.’ It is rather funny,” he concluded, ‘ but Babbage 
and I are the only two in all the school who have ever been heard of 
since. We got round the old dame though in the end. The boys used to 
curry favour with her by being the first to bring in the daily eggs laid by 
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two or three hens she kept in the garden. If a boy brought in one egg he 
was approved of, but if he brought two, he was patted on the back and 
called ‘good boy.’ So Charlie and I agreed to get up very early in the 
morning, before the other boys, and abstract the eggs from the hens’ 
nests ; and then we hid them away in a hole in the hedge. The old dame 
was in a great state of mind at having no eggs day after day; and when 
her vexation had culminated, and all the good boys were very low down in 
her books, Charlie Babbage and I made a discovery. ‘Oh, mam:! here’s 
ever so many eggs in the hedge!’ Thenceforth we were the prime 
favourites; and whenever our credit waned a fresh hoard of eggs was 
found, and set things straight.”’ 

‘* What made you take to the sea?” I asked. 

‘*T always had a fancy for it,” he answered. ‘I ran away from school 
twice, but was pursued by my father, discovered, captured, and brought 
back again. I was bent upon going to sea; but that was not the imme- 
diate cause of my running away.”’ 

He looked up laughingly, and I asked, “ Why?” 

‘* Because I didn’t like having to wear my brother J——’s breeches. 
You see, I came just below him, and, for the sake of economy, my mother 
used to give me his outgrown clothes. I could stand anything else, but 
I could not stand the breeches.” 

Like all writers of fiction, I presume, Marryat was fond of reading 
novels. He spent his evenings mostly in doing so. He read rapidly, and 
would as soon read one of his own books as those of his friends; and I 
have seen him chuckle and heard him laugh out loud at one of his own 
jokes, written many years before. If the chuckle or laugh were noticed 
he would turn the book over, saying,—‘‘ What is this ? James’s? Bless 
my soul! if it isn’t one of my own. Well, it is uncommonly amusing, 
whoever wrote it.” 

Yet, perhaps—for almost all his incidents and characters were from life 
—the pages took him back to the early days of his service, when the events 
themselves had happened. 

I asked him once which of: his novels he considered the best, and he 
answered— I always was fondest of Jacob Faithful. I know Peter 
Simple has been most popular, and is considered the cleverest.” 

Speaking of the reviewers, he said, “I used to get most awfully cut 
up sometimes ; but I delight in a thoroughly bad review. I believe it 
does a man more good than any amount of favourable ones. But anything 
is better than being unnoticed.” 

‘ But,” remarked I, “‘ excuse me, do not you think that you sometimes 
caricature nature? I have always thought that Captain Kearney in Peter 
Simple is an almost impossible character. He is too big a liar to be 
believed in.” 

“Captain Kearney,” answered Marryat, “is a real character; he is 
drawn from life. I knew the man myself.” 

Marryat was fond of speaking of the friends of his former years, but. 
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I have noticed that whereas he mentioned most of them by their surnames, 
as ‘‘ Bulwer,” “Ainsworth,” or ‘‘ Stansfield,’ he would speak of Dickens as 
‘‘ Charlie Dickens.” I do not know if he had a more than ordinary affec- 
tion for him; but the circumstance would seem to imply so. 

After having told some of his best stories a good many times over 
he began to identify himself with them, and would relate them as if they 
had happened to himself. I fancy this is a trick with many people of 
vivid imagination; and may be done in perfect good faith; for, after 
all, it is difficult to decide where imagination ends and falsehood begins 
Perhaps even Captain Kearney may not have been altogether an inten- 
tional liar. 

But I have no desire to swell this paper beyond due limits. I have 
said that in thinking of Langham and those last years of Marryat’s life, I 
can hardly recognize, in his pleasures and his pursuits, the man in his 
youth and the man in his mature age. I can picture him to myself in 
the former time accustoming himself to every luxury of the table—an 
epicure of the first degree—and I can remember, in the latter period, his 
entering the room where I was seated, with the exclamation,—‘‘I say, we 
have nothing in the world for dinner; you go down to the lake, and see 
if you can get anything, and I will take my gun.” 

We went each our own way; anda couple of hours later met again, 
he with a rabbit he Mad shot, and I with a huge eel from the lake. That 
was literally all we had for dinner. It was a Robinson Crusoe sort of life, 
but looking back upon it, it was very pleasant. 

In all my recollections of this time one person is so mixed up, that I 
cannot avoid mentioning him, apart from my own warm regard for his 
memory. Iam sure there seldom passed two days without Lieutenant 
George Thomas, of the Coast-guard station, Marston, being with us. 
Together, Marryat and he would talk over the service as it had been in 
their day, and the degeneracy of the service as it was then; and his 
daughter Annie, then a little child, the present novelist, was like one of 
the children of the house. 

I can again picture Marryat to myself in one of his fits of abstrac- 
tion in his study, lying half-reclined upon a sofa, over which was spread 
an enormous lion-skin; with his deep-set eyes fixed straight forward, 
and his mind evidently at work; until he darted into an almost erect 
attitude, and extending his arm exclaimed in a loud voice, “ Silence!” 
and upon his companion looking up inquiringly, turning it off with a 
laugh, “I thought B was in the room. I was talking tohim. I 
forgot myself.” 

I can think of many evenings when the dining-room table was pushed 
on one side and we all played blindman’s buff, and he laughed and 
shouted as gleefully as any of the younger ones, holding one of the chil- 
dren in front of him: she delighted to be, as she thought, in such a safe 
position, and then suddenly awaked to a sense of danger by the practical 
joke of being jumped forward into the very arms of the blindman, while 
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her treacherous parent escaped: or dancing impromptu fancy dances with 
one or other of the juveniles. Or, later, I can think of him, in his great 
unselfishness, concealing the fact of his being ill, lest those about him 
should be distressed on his account; so that only by accident was it 
discovered by his son that that painful organic disease which in the end 
killed him, had commenced. 

I can fancy I see him again in so many different ways; but. what 
is the use now when nothing is left to me but fancy? These things 
are passed away; but I have spoken of that which I know; and whether 
I call myself Jones, Brown, or Robinson, it matters very little. This 
is no made-up paper, for these memories are amongst the records of 
my life. 

Once more, before I close. In these latter days I once asked 
Marryat what he had been doing, when he had been a long while 
absent from home. ‘Oh, nothing in particular,” he answered; “ but 
you see this is such a lovely time of year ; it is sufficient amusement for 
me to walk along the lanes and watch the green buds coming out in the 
quickset hedges.” 

I could not recover this for some time. And this was what the 
popular novelist and wit had come down to! This was the interest of the 
spoilt man of the world when hardly past middle age. For this he had 
abandoned society prematurely; he had put aside fame before it had had 
time to pall. He had not outlived his popularity, for his name has not 
done so even now; he had turned his back upon it. ‘The buds in the 
quickset hedges !”’ 

Yet now, since he has been dead, it has sometimes occurred to me as 
a question whether it was a ‘‘ coming down”’ after all, or a return to the 
childlike simplicity of all true genius; or perhaps the beginning of an 
awakening to that better child-likeness of which we have all been told, and 
which Marryat fully experienced before he died. 
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Che Hnapsach we Spain, 
—— 4 


Tne supreme authority on all things Spanish is very distinct upon the 
subject of pedestrian travelling in Spain. ‘A pedestrian tour for 
pleasure,” says The Handbook, ‘‘is not to be thought of for a moment.” 
‘No one should ever dream of making a pedestrian tour in Spain,” say 
the Gatherings. Deference to the ipse-dixit of Ford will be paid by no 
one so willingly as by one who has made those delightful volumes the 
companions of his wanderings in the land they illustrate, and proved their 
truth while drawing upon their rich stores of learning and observation. 
Ford, however, it is pretty clear, never made the experiment of a pedes- 
trian tour, and theory, even his theory, on a question of Spanish travel, 
must yield to experience. No doubt there is a large portion of the 
Peninsula to which his dictum applies. The traveller who would deliber- 
ately set.out on a walking expedition through the dreary plains of 
Estremadura or the Castiles, if not actually a lunatic, would doubtless 
soon qualify for lunacy by the way of sun-stroke and brain-fever. Never- 
theless there is no lack of good walking ground in the north, north-west, 
and south of Spain, entirely free from this risk, quite practicable, and 
eminently enjoyable; at least to any one who does not mind such an 
amount of “roughing it’ as, with the aid of moderate endurance, good 
digestion, and a packet of Keating’s insect-destroyer, will serve as a sauce 
pequanie to his pleasure. There is no need here to dilate upon the 
advantages of this over every other mode of travelling for those who can 
adopt it. No doubt a riding tour as sketched by Ford is very delightful, 
but black care sits behind the horseman, even mounted though he be, like 
the author of the Handbook, on his haca Cordobesa. He has always a 
second set of wants besides his own to provide for, a mouth to feed that 
cannot make complaint of .short commons, feet that are apt to come 
unshod at awkward times, a back that must not be allowed to become 
sore. And then, with all his independenee as compared with the traveller 
on wheels, he is not a freeman. He is tied to the bridle-road; all that 
lies beyond it has no existence for him, and in Ford’s own country—if 
any one part of Spain more than another can be said to be Ford’s country 
—in Andalusia, there is scenery as grand as any in the Alps or Pyrenees 
which is a sealed book to him and to all except the pedestrian. Ford’s 
chief objection applies to walking in general. It seldom answers, he says, 
anywhere, as the walker arrives at the object of his promenade tired and 
hungry just at the moment when he ought to be freshest and most up to 
intellectual pleasures.” But why should he? Can he not arrange 
matters so as not to arrive tired and hungry? If he finds himself 
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incapable of enjoyment after thirty miles let him be content with twenty 
or fifteen ; and as to hunger, that is an affection to which travellers of all 
sorts are equally liable, and which is to be obviated by the same means 
in all cases. In the matter of accommodation, inns, food, and so forth, 
he is no worse off than any other tourist. Indeed, in one respect, he is 
better off: healthy active exercise materially improves his chance of an 
unbroken night’s rest. The fleas don’t bite a sound sleeper, so the 
Spaniards say, and the immunity is worth something in a posada. Any 
other incommodities he only shares in common with all comers, and any 
argument founded on them is an argument not against walking but against 
travelling in Spain at all. ' 

On this head, it may be observed, there has been a great deal of 
exaggeration. To believe the majority of writers about Spain, the 
passage of the Pyrences is a plunge into utter barbarism, whereas in 
sober truth the traveller, as long at least as he keeps to the beaten 
tracks, finds Spain, so far as he is concerned, remarkably like the 
rest of civilized Europe. Even the diligence is now almost obsolete. 
Except Granada, there is no place of any importance which is not to 
be reached by rail; and at Madrid, Barcelona, Seville, Granada, Malaga, 
Cordova, Cadiz—in fact at every town which has a place in the regular 
Spanish tour—he will find hotels quite as civilized as those of France, 
Italy, or Germany, and in which he runs just about as much risk of being 
poisoned with the garlic and rancid oil we are told of as at the Trois 
Freres. It is true, if he penetrates into regions more remote he must 
content himself with much rougher quarters, for the difference between the 
fonda and the posada of Spain is far wider than between the Hotel 
and the inn of any other country. It must be admitted too that all that 
form of life to which Mark Tapley applied the generic ‘‘ wampires ”’ is 
rather more abundant than is consistent with entire comfort. But even 
the posada is not much worse than the mountain quarters with which the 
pedestrian has frequently to put up in other countries; and if fowls, eggs, 
ham, and the best bread in the world, have any virtues in the way of 
supporting nature, there is no danger of starvation. 

The one discomfort which affects the pedestrian more than any other 
traveller in Spain, is the heat of the climate ; but even this is not so great 
an evil as it seems. In the Sierras, among which his rambling ground will 
lie, a low latitude is neutralized to a great extent by elevation and 
mountain breeze, and by a judicious use of the cool morning hours it is 
quite possible to cheat even the fierce sun of Andalusia. It is a good 
travelling rule anywhere, but especially sound in Spain, to make a point 
of seeing the sun rise every morning. One hour in the morning is worth 
three in the afternoon, either for getting over ground or for enjoying 
secnery, and nowhere is the morning more delightful than in the Spanish 
mountains. ll nature seems to rise restored to life by the bracing air of 
night, and looks crisp and cool, green and moist, like a fresh-cut salad. 


A few hours later all this is changed. Where the dew hung the dust lies 
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thick; the soft streaks of mist that rested like scarfs of gauze on the 
shoulders of the mountains have given place to a hot quivering haze, the 
tender blues and greens have become browns and yellows, and the broad 
ged into hard black lines. The landscape has 
put on a dry, parched, gritty look, as if it were moulded in terra-cotta, 
and life seems to have been baked out of everything except the lizards and 
grasshoppers. Therefore for enjoyment as well as for comfort, it is 
desirable to make an early start, and from this point of view it is, perhaps, 
a happy arrangement of circumstances that there are seldom strong 
inducements to lie a-hed of a morning in a Spanish inn: if the voice of 
the sluggard was ever heard to complain in a posada, the complaint was 
probably based on very different grounds from those stated by the poet. 
Getting under weigh is half the journey ; ‘el salir de la posada es la mayor 
jornada,” as the naticnal proverb puts it; and the prudent viator will leave 
nothing to be done in the morning but to discharge the reckoning and 
swallow a cup of that marvellous chocolate which Spain alone has the gift 
of producing, and the poorest posada will furnish as well as the best hotel. 
With this, itself almost as much a solid as the bizecochos which accompany 
it, he breaks his fast. Breakfast as we understand it, the first regular 
meal of the day, is altogether too important and pleasurable an affair to 
be trifled with in this way. It would be a wanton waste of the means of 
enjoyment to take it within walls at all, not to speak of the walls of a 
frowsy hostelry. It is eminently a pleasure to be looked forward to. The 
materials, cold fowl, ham, hard eggs, bread, oranges, grapes, according to 
the local commissariat, are stowed away in the knapsack, to be produced 
at the proper time and place—when the right to enjoy has been fairly 
earned, and a spot has been reached which combines the attraction of 
shade, water, and a view. Then and there he will unsling his pack, and 
as he makes his ‘‘ honest, wholesome, hungry breakfast,” he will say with 
Father Izaak, ‘‘ Does not this meat taste well, and was not this place well 
chosen to eat it?’’ The meat, however, is not the only thing to be 
considered. In thirsty Spain the traveller carries his bota as regularly as 
the playgoer carries his opera-glass, or the Londoner his umbrella, and 
nowhere will he more fervently join in the refrain of the quaint old song 
which prays, 


purple shadows have chan 


That in heaven his soul may dwell, 

Who first found out the leather bottél. 
On a journey of any sort it is a desirable, on a pedestrian journey it is an 
indispensable, companion ; and, therefore, any one contemplating a tramp 
should first betake himself to the shop of some well-recommended botero ; 
and that without delay, for the education of the bota is a matter which 
requires some little time. Some authorities advise a course of aguardiente 
by way of seasoning, which is apt to have the effect of replacing the 
honest taste of leather by the sickly flavour of aniseed ; but a thorough 
soaking in many waters, followed by a discipline of rough wine, will 
generally suffice to correct the peculiar bouquet of old boots which hangs 
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about a bota fresh from the shop. There are two sorts of bota. That 
used in Catalonia, Arragon, and the Pyrenees generally, has a horn nozzle 
fitting on with a screw; but the southern bota—a simpler, ruder, and 
altogether more oriental-looking affair—is much more convenient in form. 
The neck is furnished with a wooden cup-shaped mouth, fitted with a 
perforated plug, through which the parched wayfarer squirts a thin stream 
of wine down his throat, if his ‘‘tenement of clay” merely requires a 
slight moistening. If thorough saturation be desired, he has only to 
remove the plug and keep the cup full by a loving pressure of the yielding 
leather ; and no sound could be more sympathetic to a thirsty soul than 
the jovial chuckling gurgle of the wine as it rises through the narrow 
neck, and the long-drawn sigh that follows when the hand is removed and 
the empty air rushes in to fill the place of the generous liquor. Simple, 
however, as these operations may seem, the art of drinking from the bota 
is not to be acquired in a moment. The tyro who rashly attempts the 
feat in public for the first time will probably cover his waistcoat with wine 
and himself with confusion ; therefore, a little private practice with water 
is advisable, and for obvious reasons the period of the morning bath will 
be found a favourable time for study. In the two most important respects 
the bota is vastly superior to any of the modern contrivances in macintosh 
or vuleanized india-rubber for carrying wine on a journey. It keeps its 
contents far cooler, and once seasoned communicates no disagreeable taste. 
Indeed, a veteran bota, like a pipe that is properly culottée, will help to make 
an inferior article endurable ; and for this reason its swarthy complexion 
and ‘‘ purple-stained mouth” are to be regarded with the same sort of 
affectionate solicitude as attends the colouring of a valued meerschaum. 

In any enumeration of travelling difficulties in Spain, robbers have 
a prescriptive right to a place; but in these degenerate days that place 
must be among the ideal difficulties. The romantically inclined tourist 
who counts upon at least one affair with brigands before returning home, 
who says at starting, ‘‘ The bug which you would fright me with I seek,” 
will assuredly be wofully disappointed. Others, indeed, he will find, but 
not that one. There is now hardly as much chance of meeting a specimen 
of the ladron—the regular professional, picturesque brigand—in Spain, as 
of encountering a wolf in Wales. Even landlords, horse proprietors, and 
others interested in making the most of the dangers of the road, never 
attempt such a flight of imagination as to hint at “‘ladrones:” they never 
get beyond “ mala gente.” This state of things, satisfactory or not according 
to taste, is mainly due to that admirable, and recently much-abused body, 
the guardias civiles. Their ubiquity has made every road in Spain at least 
as safe as the New Road in London, and at the same time tends to convey 
an idea of insecurity. On most of the roads in Andalusia a pair of these 
successors of the Santa Hermandad accompany the diligences for a part 
of the way, and their appearance is by some held to be conclusive of the 
abundance of robbers, which is, in fact, scarcely more logical than inferring 
the unhealthiness of a city from its elaborate drainage arrangements. 
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In the mountains, too, the pedestrian will often perceive on the path- 
side, far down below him, a couple of cocked-hatted, blue-coated, yellow- 
belted figures, who, when he comes up with them, will most likely ask after 
his “‘ documentos.” For this reason, in spite of what guide-books say about 
no passport being needed in Spain, it is necessary to have, at any rate, 
something which looks like one, and if it has a serap of Spanish, couched 
in official language, written on it anywhere, so much the better, for some of 
these guardias can read. Their behaviour is always in accordance with 
their title ; still it will never be amiss to administer a puro or two, in return 
for which the traveller may get some useful hints about the neighbourhood, 
or, in case there is a choice, a direction to a posada where se bebe buen 
vino y no pican mucho los chinches. The mala gente, the gentry who, 
though not robbers by profession, are yet so weak in principle as not to be 
always able to withstand the temptation to rob, may perhaps constitute a 
danger more real. If the evidence of hotel-keepers and the like is to be 
taken literally, they really do exist, but the curious fact about them is that 
they seem always to keep ahead of the traveller. Thus at Granada he 
will be told he must keep a sharp look out at Alhama; at Alhama he is 
assured the neighbourhood is and always has been remarkable for honesty, 
but he will do weil to be on his guard about Antequera. Antequera pro- 
tests its innocence, since the time of King Wamba, of all offences against 
person or property, but raises a warning voice against the neighbourhood 
of Ronda; and Ronda, in turn, professes itself to be an Arcadia, and 
denounces San Roque. The risk is always “mas lejos;” the traveller never 
is, but always to be robbed. Still, as it is just possible that a smart walker 
may, by accident, overtake some of these retreating rogues, there can be 
no harm in carrying a light revolver. It is always a comfortable sort of 
companion, and it will be sufficient in the very improbable event of an 
encounter, as a member of the mala gente family is not likely to carry 
fire-arms. 

There is something, but not much, after all, in Ford’s final argument 
that walking is unusual in Spain. It is true that the pedestrian does not 
hold the same honoured and dignified position as in Switzerland. In a 
country where “ caballero ” is the equivalent for ‘‘ gentleman,” he cannot 
expect to have his claim to that title immediately recognized everywhere 
when he makes his appearance on foot. But he certainly will not be 
either “ ill-received”’ or ‘‘ become an object of universal suspicion.” Sur- 
prise, and a trifle of curiosity, he will very probably excite, but fortunately 
even in the remotest nooks of the Peninsula it is now pretty well under- 
stood that the English are an eccentric people, having peculiar ideas on 
the subject of pleasure; and at the worst, when his nationality is known, 
he will be set down as a “loco” from that distant Thule where ‘‘ the men 
are as mad as he.” But against this, it may be set off that this form of 
insanity is calculated to touch the Spaniard on his weakest point. There 
is no surer road to his good graces than admiration of his country and 
everything it contains ; and to the Spanish mind, the admiration of the 
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pedestrian will be above all suspicion. If he did not approve of the 
country and people he would not be at such pains to see them ; and there- 
fore as soon as it is ascertained that he is not after mines or railways— 
things always regarded with jealousy—but simply scenery and enjoyment, 
he will rise in estimation as a person of taste, whatever may be thought of 
him as an entirely rational being. Indeed, it is by no means a bad rule 
for travellers of every condition to praise as they go, right and left, every- 
thing of or belonging to Spain. If they are too conscientious for this, or 
too much impressed with the responsibility entailed on them by a higher 
civilization, let them praise what they can, and endeavour, at least, to 
appear contented with the rest. It is difficult to avoid the suspicion that 
neglect of this simple precaution has something to do with the 
unfavourable impressions of Spanish manners we sometimes find 
recorded by English travellers. It would be impossible for the 
grumbling, discontented, or critical traveller to make a worse selection 
from the map of the world on Mercator’s projection than Spain for a vaca- 
tion tour. Nothing puts up the Spaniard’s back, so to speak, more readily 
than to have it dinned into his ears or hinted to him by signs quite as 
eloquent as words that they order this or that matter better in France or in 
England as the case may be. If he is of the better educated sort, very likely 
he is well aware that it is so, and for that reason is all the sorer; if not, 
it seems to his espaiiolismo flat blasphemy. To take a very extreme case, 
the subject of the bull-fight is, as Mrs. Lirriper would say, “ fruitful hot 
water’ at every table-d’héte from Barcelona to Cadiz at which there is 
much mixture of Spaniards and foreigners. No doubt the traveller is quite 
right in holding it to be a cruel, barbarous, and bloodthirsty sport (he 
takes very good care not to miss it all the same) ; but, to adopt a phrase 
from the ethics of the nursery, ‘it is not pretty to say so” in a country 
where it is the national pastime and a cherished institution. And, au fait, 
what is the use? As a protest it is unseasonable and as a preachment it 
is unavailing. The fine old British practice of grumbling, too, is quite out 
of place in Spain. Spaniards themselves never grumble, they are a long- 
suffering race. Now and again, but rarely, they will fly out into a prodigious 
passion, but like a thunderstorm, if it is noisy, is very soon over, and as 
Charles Mathews’s song has it, the world jogs on just exactly as before, and 
the grievance, whatever it is, remains unabated. But they have no idea 
whatever of that steady persistent form of attack which comes so natural 
to the Northern temperament, and are very apt to put the most unfavourable 
construction on it. Besides, there is no country where it is of so little use. 
In some of the larger hotels, which, being in the hands of Italians or French- 
men, are conducted on continental as distinguished from Spanish 
principles, swagger, bluster, and fault-finding may perhaps effect something. 
But the traveller who fancies he will better himself in any way by “ calling 
stoutly about him”’ in an ordinary Spanish parador or posada, is very much 
mistaken. If he does entertain any such notion he will be unceceived at 
once by the bearing of his host. The demeanour of the Spanish amo is 
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framed on a model altogether different from that of the landlord of any 
other country. Far be it from him to welcome the coming guest with 
smiles and bows, and rubbing of hands. He is not the man to show you 
to your room and suggest with feeling a little bit of fish and broiled fowl 
and mushrooms for your dinner. His rél2 is of another sort. Come as 
you may, on foot, on horseback, or in a coach and six, you must approach 
him as a suppliant, not as a customer. You do not put up at his house: 
he permits you to enter and repose there. He receives you seated, 
cigarette in mouth, in the doorway, and acknowledges your salutation with 
a lofty condescension that at once explains away the incongruity of Don 
Quixote always mistaking gentlemen in his line for governors of castles. 
After a while he will unbend a little as you are a stranger, but you must 
be careful not to impute to him any knowledge of household matters by 
incautious questions or remarks touching bed or board. They belong to 
the women’s province : his function is deportment. 

The mountain district lying to the south of Granada may be taken as 
a sample of the fields open to the enterprise of the pedestrian. As the 
wanderer takes his way ‘“‘ through Granada’s royal town ”—whether from 
Elvira’s gates to those of Bivarambla on he goes, or through the street of 
Zacatin to the Alhambra spurring in,—through the elms on the Alameda, 
through horse-shoe arches in the Alhambra, between the cypresses in the 
gardens of the Generalife, at the ends of streets, over the tops of houses, 
again and again does the distant Sierra Nevada force itself upon his notice, 
make the background of his picture, and tantalize him with its snows.* 





In time, if the mountain instinct be strong within him, he will begin to lust 
after a nearer acquaintance, to speculate upon what sort of scenery is hiding 





* The sketch given above is taken from the bridge over the Genil, at the upper 
end of the Alameda. The sharp peak is the Veleta, the knob on the left the summit 
of Mulahacen; 
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among those crags, what manner of region it is that lies beyond, and possibly 
the recollection that the range of mountains before him is the next highest 
in Europe to the Alps may help to stimulate his curiosity. If he makes 
inquiry at Granada about the means of gratifying it, he will be probably 
advised to go up the Picacho de la Veleta, the sharp peak which appears 
to be the culminating point of the chain—an undertaking which is there 
looked upon with as much respect as the ascent of Mont Blanc used to 
be fifteen years ago at Chamouni, albeit three-fourths of the journey may 
be done on horseback. The advice, as far as it goes, is not bad, for from 
the top of the Veleta he will command a panorama as grand, and infinitely 
more varied, than any the Alps in all their glory can show. But if he 
contents himself with this, he leaves unseen a tract which, ina small space, 
contains some of the richest and boldest scenery in Europe—that medley 
of mountains lying at his feet as he looks out over the Mediterranean, the 
Alpujarras, where there are glens to drive a water-colour painter distracted, 
and rocks.more savage than ever Salvator Rosa conceived.* Here, how- 
ever, he must trust to his feet. He can, indeed, just skirt the Alpujarras 
country on horseback, but if he wishes to explore its inmost nooks, to 
follow up its wild valleys to the crest from which they spring, there is 
nothing for it but to leave his portmanteau and his respectabilities and 
cares in charge of the landlord at Granada, for a week or two, and take to 
the mountain in the condition of a tramp. It is better, however, not to 
commence actual tramping at the hotel door. The paths are not easy to 
find, the ravines are intricate; a guide of some sort is necessary, and 
guides who will walk are not to be met with easily at Granada. There 
are primitive little diligences plying between Granada and Motril or 
Lanjaron, one of which will deposit him at a more convenient starting- 
place. Ifso minded, he may get down at the Ultimo Suspiro del Moro— 
the “‘ Hill of the Tears,” as it is sometimes called—the famous spot from 
which Boabdil looked for the last time on the fair city he had lost. 
Thence he may follow the diligence route—a fine, broad, well-engineered 
road—through Dureal, past the gorge of Talara and the bridge of Tablate, 
and then, turning to the left, take the rough byroad that zigzags up-hill 
to Lanjaron. After a few miles Lanjaron comes in sight—a long white 
village, gleaming out of a mass of the deepest green, and protected by a 
toothless old castle on an almost isolated pinnacle of rock. The Anda- 
lusians call Lanjaron ‘“ El paraiso de las Alpujarras,”’ and well they may, 
for a lovelier spot no traveller can have photographed upon his memory. 





* Ford says, “The name Alpujarras is a corruption of Al Busherat, ‘ grass,’” 
while Washington Irving traces it to Albuxara, one of Taric’s captains, who was the 
first to subdue its Christian population. Fernan Caballero quotes a legend which 
explains the title of the Picacho del a Veleta. In the tiempo de los Moros there 
stood on its summit a weathercock (veleta), watched by an angel. While the weather- 
cock pointed north the Christians were victorious ; but whenever the angel slept, the 
evil one came and turned it southward, and straightway the Moorish arms prevailed. 
Mulahacen is simply a corruption of the name of Mula—or Muley—Hassan, the futher 

of Boabdil, 
« 
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It is perched on the southern end of a spur of the Sierra Nevada, which 
rises steeply behind the village, clothed with chestnut and evergreen oak. 
Below is a deep gorge, through which a little stream makes its way to the 
Mediterranean, in front a mighty wall of rock, and all round a girdle of 
noble mountains—among which towers high the grey head of the Sierra 
Lujar. The village itself, far more Oriental than European in appearance, 
like all the Alpujarras villages, is a long street of white flat-roofed houses, 
with a tiny alameda in the centre, and the shelving platform on which it 
stands, throughout its length and breadth, is a tangled wilderness of pome- 
granate, fig, apricot, and orange trees. Lanjaron is famous in these parts 
for its fruit, more especially for its oranges, which are magnificent and 
abundant. On every side they gleam through the glossy foliage “like 
golden lamps in a green night.” They hang temptingly over every path, 
and perfume every mountain breeze that sweeps down this happy valley. 
And such oranges! of noble size, with a rough crisp rind, and a flavour— 
it might be too much to assert that he who has not tasted a Lanjaron 
orange does not know what oranges are capable of, but it is not too much 
to say that notions of that fruit founded on the orange of commerce are as 
near the truth as an estimate of the virtues of champagne based on an 
intimate acquaintance with the taste of ginger-beer. It is unnecessary to 
add that at Lanjaron there are mineral waters, strongly recommended by 
the faculty. A spot combining so many attractions, with such scenery, 
such a climate, such natural luxuries, and generally so admirably 
adapted for idleness, must, by the inevitable law of nature, have some- 
where in its vicinity springs possessed of restorative properties. Accord- 
ingly science has discovered, and society at Granada and Malaga has 
endorsed the fact, that the waters at Lanjaron are good for I know not 
what class of disorders. Whatever their ailments may be, the sufferers 
have that look of placid contentment which is observable in all mineral- 
water patients, and breakfast and dine with the healthy appetite which 
seems to be incidental to debility. In the morning they turn out and go 
through the ceremony of drinking the waters with amazing gravity, and in 
the evening they stroll on the Granada road, or lounge under the orange- 
trees, and watch the sunset with that tranquil enjoyment of life which 
belongs to a disorganized system and an entire immunity from all worldly 
cares. Lanjaron, in a word, is the simplest, cosiest, and most unso- 
phisticated of little watering-pleces ; and, as the decline and fall of such 
retreats is in most cases traceable to the ill-judged praise of some blun- 
dering admirer, I would fain withdraw what I have said in its favour, and 
entreat the reader not to believe a word of the foregoing description, but 
rather to conceive of Lanjaron as of a place afflicted with a miserable 
climate and monotonous scenery, where it rains nearly all day, where the 
country is flat and rather marshy, where there is only one tree, and that 
@ blasted poplar, and no oranges at all, except a few on a stall at a corner 
of the plaza, kept by an old lady from Clonakilty, who is always polishing 

them with her apron. : 
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The topography of the Alpujarras seems somewhat intricate at first 
sight, but is in reality simple. The ridge of the Sierra Nevada runs east 
and west, nearly parallel with the shore of the Mediterranean, and about 
thirty miles distant from it. Half-way between the two there is a long 
line of valley running in the same direction, and separated from the sea 
by a chain of sierras, of which the Sierra Lujar above mentioned is the 
principal. Into this valley four or five minor valleys descend at right 
angles from the crest of the Sierra Nevada, and it is in these that the 
finest scenery of the Alpujarras is to be found. Lanjaron stands a little 
above the mouth of the most westerly of these minor vaileys, and from its 
situation and creature comforts is admirably suited for head-quarters. 
Its own valley is by no means the least beautiful of the group. For 
miles above the village it is a steep, deep, narrow ravine, shaded by noble 
chestnuts, and altogether of very much the same character as the valleys 
on the Piedmontese side of the Alps; but its head is a wild mountain 
basin, with snow-streaked sides, enclosing a lonely tarn, the Laguna del 
Caballo, above which rise the summits of the Caballo and the Machos, 
two of those peaks which cut so sharply against the sky in the mountain 
view from Granada. 

But by far the finest and grandest scenery in the Sierra Nevada lies 
at the head of the Poqueira valley, to the east of that of Lanjaron. 





Approaching by the way of Orgiba, a legua larga, or a trifle under two 
leagues, from Lanjaron, a rugged mountain-path, fringed with aloes and 
prickly pears, leads to the Barranco de Poqueira, where one of the love- 
liest bits of landscape in the whole district suddenly bursts on the view. 
An impetuous stream tumbles in a series of cascades down a dark gorge, 
overhung with trees, among which nestles a picturesque old mill. Beyond, 
the green slopes rise one above the other, dotted with white villages, and 
high up, springing from a wild chaos of precipices, the Picacho de la 
Veleta towers above all with its black crags and dazzling snows. Mula- 
hacen, the loftiest of all the Sierra Nevada peaks, is not yet in sight, and 
it is a tramp of some hours more up the valley before his burly form 
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comes into view; but the ascent, as well as that of the Veleta, may be 
easily made from Capilleria, the highest village in the valley. But.the 
reader need not fear that I am about to inflict upon him the oft told tale 
of a mountain ascent. There is, it must be confessed, a certain sameness 
about narratives of that sort, and the incidents described are generally of 
a kind more interesting to the actor than to the reader. Not, indeed, 
that mountaineering in the Sierra Nevada affords many openings for 
thrilling incidents. It would require considerable ingenuity to encounter 
any of the avalanche or ice perils of the Alps. There is not a summit 
in the range which may not be reached, in August or September at least, 
without once setting foot on snow, and there is but one glacier, and that 
the most harmless and unobtrusive of glaciers, lying in nobody’s way 
and endangering nobody’s life with its crevasses, which, as Boissier has 
observed, are to be measured by inches, not by feet. In fact, in spite of 
its height, more than five hundred feet above that of the highest of the 
Pyrenees, and its rank as a mountain of the first order, according to 
Lavallée’s classification of mountains,* the ascent of Mulahacen is an 
undertaking not much more arduous than the ascent of Snowdon; and 
the Veleta, though steeper, is even easier. But the hardest morning’s work 
in the scrambling way would be well repaid by the view which either of 
these summits commands. In the first place there is the Corral de la 
Veleta, as the chasm is called which seems almost to open under the 
climber’s feet as he tops the highest crags. The first impression conveyed 
is perhaps that of the crater of an extinct volcano, or of one of the cirques 
of the Pyrenees, with its natural grimness intensified a hundredfold. But 
such similitudes are far too mundane to be entirely satisfactory. The 
spot is altogether too weird and mysterious to be connected with any 
commonplace convulsion of nature. It seems rather to be the socket out 
of which some frantic Titan has torn up a mighty peak by the roots. It is 
a place where Dante might have made studies for the scenery of the Inferno, 
where Faust and Mephistopheles might have held revelry with witches, or 





* Professor Lavallée, in his Geographie Physique, draws the line which divides 
the first order of mountains from the second at 3,500 métres, and Mulahacen is the 
only mountain in Europe, except Alpine summits, that distinctly exceeds that height. 
The Veleta, however, approaches it closely, and by some measurements, passés it. 
A good deal of confusion exists about the height of the Sierra Nevada chain. State- 
ments are to be found ranging from 10;800 to 13,000 feet. Those of the Spanish 
naturalist Rojas Clemente, who is to the Sierra Nevada very much what De Saussure 
is to the Alps, and Ramond to the Pyrences ; and of Edmond Boissier, of Geneva, 
are the most trustworthy. According to the latter, the height of Mulahacen is 11,701, 
and of the Veleta, 11,432, English feet. Clemente’s measurements are a trifle higher, 
but perhaps in a matter of this sort, some extra weight is to be attached to the 
authority of a Swiss and an experienced Alpine explorer. As the limit of perpetual 
snow in latitude 37 degrees is somewhere about 11,000 feet above the sea, it will be 
seen that the snow-fields of the Sierra Nevada cannot be very extensive. Indeed in 
the dog-day heats, the snow disappears entirely from the more exposed points of the 
chain, remaining only in detached masses on the sides, as shown in the preceding 
sketches, 
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Frankenstein’s monster sought a retreat. It is a vast pit more than two 
thousand feet deep, and two or three miles across, sunk in the very heart 
of the chain and walled in by the precipices of its three highest peaks, 
Mulahacen on the south and the Alcazaba and Veleta on the east and west. 
In form it is nearly circular, and its walls are sheer precipice all the way 
round, with but one break, where, on the north, the little glaciers already 
mentioned, fed by the snow which lies thick on the floor of the Corral, forces 
its way down a narrow cleft and forms the source of the famous river 
Genil, a savage birthplace for those gentle waters which ripple past 
Granada and gladden the orange-groves of the Vega. Following the 
course of the deep gorge by which the stream descends, the eye rests 
at length upon the terraced gardens of the Generalife, nine thousand 
feet below, beyond which, over the ravine of the Darro, rise the massive 
form and pyramid roof of the great tower of Comares, the belfry of tho 
Torre de-la Vela and the red walls of the Alhambra, against a background 
of dark green elms. Underneath lies the city of Granada, dwindled to a 
span by the distance of twenty miles, but, in the clear Andalusian atmo- 
sphere, showing like some capital in Fairyland; and beyond and around 
the broad plain of the Vega spreads itself out like a carpet of green and 
gold, with a fringe of soft purple haze where it stretches up to the feet of 
the distant Jaen mountains. To the west the rugged sierras that form 
the continuation of the Sierra Nevada on to the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
shores of the Atlantic rise one above the other in wild confusion, like a sea 
of mountains sorely troubled ; some of them almost nameless, some famed 
in song and story. Alhama of the ballads lies at the foot of the sharp 
blue cone in the middle distance, and under that jagged crest far away is 
the Rio Verde, Percy’s ‘‘ Gentle River,” where Alonzo de Aguilar* fell by 
the hand of the Moor El Feri. Beneath, on the other side, is the Alpu- 
jarras, from mountain top to sea a labyrinth of ridges and ravines, and 
beyond it the blue expanse of the Mediterranean from the Straits to the 
Cabo de Gata: vast but still not boundless, for on its upper rim, in the 
clear morning, there seems to rest a faint light cloud of unchanging form, 
and the eye travels through a hundred and forty miles of space across to 
the mountains of Morocco. 

Such are the main features of the prospect from cither Mulahacen or 
the Veleta. That from the Veleta is perhaps rather the finer of the two, 
for the vast precipices of Mulahacen overhanging the Corral and the massive 
form of the mountain itself make it one of the most striking objects in the 
view from the other peak. In the matter of accommodation for a large 
party there is not much choice between the rival summits. Each is a 
sharp pinnacle of mica schist, and the little space that nature has left for 





* There is, to be sure, some question as to the precise site of the battle in which 
Alonzo was killed. One of the ballads on the subject in the Guerras Civiles de 
Granada, places it distinctly in the Sierra Nevada proper, and furthermore states that 
his body was carried to “ Oxicar la Nombrada,’”’— which, by the way, Lockhart 
translates “ woody Oxicar.” Oxicar is, of course, the old spelling for Ujijar, a village 
in the Alpnjarras, six or seven leagues east of Orgiba, 
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lounging on is in each case diminished by an impertinent structure, built, 
I believe, by certain engineers, who might have been better employed than 
in putting finishing touches to these grand old mountains. The 
accompanying sketch shows the top of Mulahacen and the two men highest 
in position in Spain at the moment. The deep valley of Trevelez to the 
east of Mulahacen, though not so grand or beautiful as that of Poqueira, is 
worth a glance, and by it the traveller may descend and decide on the spot 
the vexed question touching the superiority of its hams over those of 
Capilleria, its rival in the art of bacon-making—a much disputed point here. 





Among the manufactures of Spain her bacon will always take a high rank 
in the estimation of persons of taste, and among Spanish bacons that of 
the Alpujarras holds a proud position. More especially the hams. They 
yield to none in the Peninsula, not even to the famous hams of Montanches, 
for juiciness, ‘softness, and flavour, and served any way,—boiled; broiled, 
with tomato sauce after the fashion of the country, or even raw,—there is a 
subtlety about them that would sap the faith of a Rabbi. The social 
position of the pig in these mountain villages has perhaps something 
to do with the quality of his remains when they become an article of 
food. In the hamlets of the Alpujarras he takes a place in society which 
is not conceded to him anywhere else, not even in Ireland. In early 
youth he is the playmate of the children and is treated with that affection 
which elsewhere is lavished on the kitten and the puppy, and grown up he 
seems to live free, independent, and generally respected. There is no 
vulgarity attached to the idea of pig in these valleys. Even the process 
of converting him into bacon has a touch of elegance and refinement 
about it: snow, sugar, and the smoke of aromatic shrubs, being the chief 
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preservatives employed. And then what poetry there is in the titles 
bestowed upon the product :—* los jamones dulces de las Alpujarras,” or, 
as they are sometimes called, ‘the sweet hams of Trevelez.” Moore 
might have sung them without any debasement of his muse, for, indeed, 
there’s not in this wide world a bacon so sweet as they make of the Sierra 
Nevada pig’s meat, and the last sense of taste from the palate is gone, 
when it ceases to relish that juicy jamén. Here, however, they are 
rather to be mentioned as a valuable element in the commissariat of 
the pedestrian. With a wedge of sweet ham, a few hard eggs, half-a-dozen 
Lanjaron oranges, and a bota of Val-de-pefias, he may consider himself 
free of the country, and wander where he pleases, independent of the 
posadas, which partake largely of the primitiveness that pervades all things 
in this district. Not that the Alpujarras when it chooses cannot shake off 
its rustic simplicity. I reached one of these little mountain villages on the 
evening of a féte, and as there was to be a “gran baile” in the plaza, I 
made sure of seeing in such a spot, if anywhere, the national dances and 
costumes in full perfection. What I did see was a party of ladies and 
gentlemen in muslin and tail coats polking and waltzing to the genteclest 
tunes. Once, it is true, there wava fandango, but it was evidently looked 
upon by the majority as vulgar and behind the age. I remarked it, perhaps, 
the more, as at the time I was travelling laden with some pounds weight 
of copper coin, because in the whole town of Orgiba, the capital of the 
Alpujarras, there was not enough silver to make up the change of an 
Isabelino (the Spanish sovereign); and but for the lucky discovery that 
there was a dollar to be seen at the cigar-shop round the corner, I should 
have had a still heavier load to carry. From the eagerness with which the 
offer to take the dollar off his hands, at par, was accepted by the proprietor, 
I am inclined to believe that it had been on view for some time as a 
curiosity, and that the novelty had at last worn off. 

Still, primitive and rude as the Alpujarras posadas are, they are not, 
after all, as I have already said, so very much rougher than the quarters 
pedestrians have often to be content with elsewhere, and are for the most 
part cleaner. The Spaniards, those of the south at any rate, are in the” 
main 4 cleanly people, with an oriental affection for whitewash and fair 
linen; and if insect life runs riot in their houses it is not so much a fault 
of theirs as of the climate they live in. If, however, the traveller objects to 
posada lodging on these and other grounds, the remedy is in his own 
hands. Under these glorious skies camping out on the mountain side is 
a luxury, and sounder sleep may be had on a bed of brushwood than 
between the sheets of civilization. The brigand bugbear he may treat 
very lightly; and in fact what should robbers do on mountains where no 
living thing is to be seen, except vultures and an occasional manzanilla- 
gatherer, or shepherd with his dogs and flock? The wolves I am 
inclined to believe in, because of the size of the dogs and the spiked 
collars they wear, but the evidence in favour of the existence of human 
robbers is not satisfactory. 
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From the bottom of the Trevelez valley he may, if so inclined, reach 
Granada by the way of Ujijar, and the mountain track across to Guadix ; 
but the eastern side of the Alpujarras is comparatively bare and unin- 
teresting. ‘The cream of the district, in fact, lies between Durcal and 
the Trevelez valley. A far finer path by which to take leave of the 
Alpujarras is that over the Col de la Veleta, the depression in the ridge 
on the west of the Picacho, which may be reached from either Lanjaron or 
Capilleria. There, from the top of the pass almost until he reaches it, he 
has Granada full in view as he descends the mountain. On this walk, for 
the first and only time, I found the inconvenience of carrying a knapsack 
in Spain. It would not have mattered in Switzerland or the Pyrenees, 
where people are used to it—nay, rather like it; but to appear in 
mountain trim on the Alameda of Granada, up which my road inevitably 
lay, just at that period of the evening when the full flood-tide of fashion 
swept to and fro in all its pride beneath the branching elms, seemed to be, 
in a land that knows not knapsacks, a measure somewhat too strong. 
Perhaps it was the thought was weak. At any rate I sat down to wait till 
it was dusk, and waiting till it was dusk, slept till it was dark, and 
resumed the march on Granada with no clearer notion of the way than 
that, as Granada lay low, stumbling downhill was more likely to be right 
than stumbling up. I came upon a house at last, but it was a house with 
a dog. When Byron says,— ‘Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest 
bark,” it is to be presumed he means a watch-dog secured by a stout 
chain and collar. Because, if the night is dark and the dog is loose, and 
his honest bark may at any moment be followed by his, no doubt, equally 
honest bite, the sound the poet speaks of is not a sweet one, So I felt, 
at least until the owner of the dog, somewhere out of the darkness, called 
bim to order, and then informed me that Granada was only a legua y 
media further on. I had been hugging the belief that it was only half 
a league. I got into Granada at last, just as the town was shutting up for 
the night ; but the example is worth something as showing as forcibly as 
The Universal Spelling-Book could, the evils of loitering, and especially 
what a mistake it is to loiter in Spain, where distances, no matter how 
measured, are always deceptive. 

The tourist who has been through the Alpujarras, and up and down 
the Sierra, need not, however, consign his knapsack to his portmanteau on 
his return to Granada, for further west-there are fresh fields and pastures 
new for the pedestrian. 
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Hreech-Loading Ritles. 


Durie the year which has elapsed since we noticed the position of affairs 
with regard to the introduction of breech-loading rifles for military service,* 
considerable progress has been made by England, as by most other 
nations; and the subject has reached a stage at which it will be inte- 
resting again to review what has been done, and to note the development 
which the subject has now attained. 

It will be within the recollection of readers of this Magazine that as 
far back as 1864, a committee of officers appointed by the War Office, 
of which General Russell was president, reported that it would be desirable 
to arm the whole of the British infantry with breech-loading rifles. The 
inquiry to which this recommendation gave rise branched off into two 
distinct and perfectly independent parts. One, the conversion of the 
existing arms; the other, the determination of the best pattern of breech- 
loader for future manufacture. With the history and the issue of the first 
branch of the inquiry people are now pretty well familiar. It resulted 
in the adoption in the spring of 1866 of the Snider system of conver- 
sion, with a coiled brass cartridge designed by Colonel Boxer. 

We should not care to recall the ignorant and unjust clamour which 
was raised on the introduction of this arm and ammunition, the alarming 
prophecies of failure, and the manner in which the slightest and most 
unimportant difficulties were magnified into grave defects, condemnatory 
of the system,—were it not that it would be impossible otherwise to do 
justice to one of the most satisfactory features of the year’s progress, viz. 
the complete success which has attended the introduction of the Snider 
system; and the confidence with which the arm and ammunition are now 
regarded by the whole army. 

It reflects the greatest credit upon all concerned that, in spite of a 
tolerably vigorous opposition, the conversion of the Enfield rifles has been 
persevered with at a rate which has given us at least 200,000 of the arms 
and nearly 30,000,000 rounds of the ammunition in less than a year from 
the date of commencing manufacture ;—that notwithstanding the enormous 
pressure requisite to produce these results ; notwithstanding the novelty 
and intricacy of many of the processes of manufacture; notwithstanding 
the slight causes upon which failures or accidents depend ; notwithstanding 
the issue of the arms in many instances (as in Canada and Ireland) to 
men entirely. uninstructed in their use,—no failure whatever has taken 





* Cornhill Magazine, September, 1866, 
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place, and not a single accident of any consequence has had to be 
recorded.* 

Of the slight changes which experience has recommended in the arm 
and ammunition, it will be sufficient to say, first, that except in the case 
of about two million rounds of the first pattern of cartridge, the base of 
which proved too weak, the introduction of the different changes has not 
involved the swpersession of preceding patterns; and, second, that these 
changes, in addition to the increase of efficiency which they have 
respectively effected, have almost invariably tended also to decrease 
the cost of production. Thus, iron has been substituted for brass for 
the base of the cartridge ; the quantity of brass in the cartridge-case has 
been diminished ; the weight of the bullet has been reduced; the con- 
struction of the anvil has been improved. 

The following sketch of the latest approved construction of cartridges, 
will form a companion to that which we gave last year of the first pattern 
of ammunition :-— 


Boxer AMMUNITION FOR SNIDER RIFLE. 
| Ball Cartridge.—Pattern V. 


Blank Cartridge.—Pattern IT. 








@ Iron Dise. 
b Papier Maché Wad. | a Iron Dise. 
| b Papier Maché Wad. 
¢ Brass Cup. H ce Brass Cup. 
d Brass Coiled Case (1} turn), not covered ce’ Percussion Cap. 
by paper, but lined with a paper bag d Inner Brass Cup. 


e Brass Coil (14 turn), with covering of 
Brown Paper. 

f Bullet, Pure Lead, Weight 480 grains. 

g Baked Clay Plug. 


containing the charge of powder. | 
| h Wood Plug. 


e Pellet of Compressed Powder. 
tS Wool. 

g Brass-shouldered Anvil. 

h Percussion Cap. 


i Cotton Wool. 

k Brass-shouldered Anvil. 

The changes in the arm have consisted mainly in an alteration of the 
depth of the recess for the cartridge-bore, in a slight alteration in the 
form of extractor, with a view to facilitating extraction, and in the recess- 





* The first pattern of cartridge, with the Potét base, was found to be unreliable, 
and one or two breech blocks were blown open in Canada, to which station the bulk 
of the ammunition of this pattern had been sent. But the defect had been noticed 
and corrected before these mishaps occurred, although too late to admit of strengthened 
cartridges being supplied to Canada, on account of the communications having become 
closed by the ice. In the spring of this year the unsafe ammunition was recalled ; 
and it is improbable that a single round of it exists, except in the form of blank 
cartridges, into which it was converted on its return to this country. 
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ing of the face of the hammer, so as to render the blowing open of the 
breech-block, in the event of the accidental employment of a defective 
cartridge, more unlikely. 

The endurance of these rifles has been exhibited in an extraordinary 
degree during the past year. There are in existence arms which have 
fired as many as 80,000 rounds, and which to all appearance are as good 
as the day when they were first issued. The rate of fire, thanks to the 
facilities of loading and extraction which the present pattern of cartridge 
affords, has proved even higher than was anticipated, and as many as 
eighteen, nineteen, and even twenty rounds have been fired from a Snider 
rifle in a minute ; and with very little practice, a good marksman can 
sustain for several minutes a rate of fire of from ten to twelve shots per 
minute, getting at least 90 per cent. of the shots ‘‘on” the target. The 
performances of the Snider at Wimbledon this year, where it has obtained 
first or second place in nearly every one of the breech-loading competi- 
tions, have gone far to establish its character in the eyes of the public. 

These results have not escaped the notice of our neighbours, and the 
arms, or close imitations of them, and the ammunition, have been adopted 
in several foreign countries. 

Here we may be well content to leave the question of conversion ; and 
it might seem also as though any necessity for further search after an 
efficient breech-loader were unnecessary, with so satisfactory a system 
ready to our hands. But with all their endurance, the Snider rifles will 
not last for ever, end, meanwhile, owing to the suspension of manufacture 
of new arms for the past two or three years, we are practically without 
any reserve store of rifles. It is important, therefore, that the resumption 
of manufacture should be no longer delayed; and with this view the 
second branch of the inquiry, the determination of the best pattern of arm 
for future manufacture, has been entered upon during the past year. 

This inquiry need not necessarily result in the supersession of the 
Snider rifle. It merely amounts to this, that before recommencing manu- 
facture, we wish to know whether the Snider system is the best, or whether 
we can improve upon it. If a better system can be found, we shall adopt 
it; but not otherwise. And although the probability of course is that 
some better arm will be found, we are satisfied that competitors have a 
harder task before them than they may be inclined to imagine. 

On the 22nd October, 1866, an advertisement was issued from the 
War Office, ‘‘ to gunmakers and others,” inviting proposals “ for breech- 
loading rifles, either repeating or not repeating, which may replace the 
present service rifles in future manufacture.” Certain conditions with 
regard to the maximum weight and length, and the minimum rate of fire, 
accuracy, penetration, &c., were laid down as requisite for a military arm, 
the Snider naval rifle (which is rather a better shooting arm than the long 
Enfield), measured by its average, or rather below its average perform- 
ances, being taken as a standard. But the calibre, twist, form of groove, 
&c. were, very wisely as we think, left optional. Generally, the arm was 
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required to be “as little liable to injury by long-continued firing, rough 
usage, and exposure, as the naval rifles converted on the Snider system. 
To be as capable also of being used without accident by imperfectly- 
trained men, and of being manufactured in quantities and of uniform 
quality.” The ammunition was also required to fulfil certain general 
conditions: to be “as little liable to injury by rough usage, damp, and 
exposure in all climates as the Boxer cartridge for Snider’s converted 
Enfield rifle; also as little liable to accidental explosion as the same 
cartridge, and as capable of being manufactured in large quantities and of 
uniform quality.” 

For the arm which, on consideration of all the qualities, is considered 
to be the best submitted, the Secretary of State offered a reward of 1,000/., 
and a second prize of 600/. for the arm which, while attaining a satisfac- 
tory degree of excellence in other particulars, is selected for merit in 
respect to brecch mechanism. 

For the best cartridge, looking less to the shooting qualities (which 
depend largely upon the rifling of the arm, and indeed more altogether 
upon the bullet than upon the cartridge) than to economy of manufacture, 
power of sustaining rough usage, freedom from deterioration in various 
climates, and general serviceability, a prize of 400/. was offered. For the 
best magazine or repeating arm a prize of 300/. was offered. 

The allotment of these prizes, however, by no means necessitates the 
adoption for the service of the prize arm or cartridge. The rewards will 
be given to the best arms and cartridge, whether adopted or not, for 
obviously the best of the lot submitted might be inferior to the present 
service breech-loaders and cartridge, and in this case, of course, their 
adoption could not be entertained. On the other hand, the rewards are 
irrespective of any reward which may be given to the inventor of the arm 
finally adopted, if any one of the arms submitted should be deemed worthy 
of this distinction. 

Finally, and as a sort of additional stimulus, if the rifle which wins the 
first prize be also adopted into the service, the name of the inventor will 
be officially associated with it. 

All the arms and ammunition were required to be submitted on or 
before the 80th March, 1867. 

To consider the competing arms, a special committee was appointed, 
consisting of Lieutenant-Colonel Fletcher, Scots Fusilier Guards; Earl 
Spencer (President of the National Rifle Association); Captain Rawlins, 
48th Regiment ; Captain Mackinnon, 87th Depét ; and Mr. Edward Ross, 
the well-known rifle shot. : 

To the constitution of this committee the only exception which can 
be taken is that it includes no naval member; and as the choice of a 
naval as well as of a military arm will devolve upon the committee, it 
would perhaps have been well to have appointed a naval officer to assist 
in the selection. 

But from every other point of view the committee was well chosen. 
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The predominance of military members ensures the special character of the 

service for which the new arm is required not being overlooked, while the 

names of Lord Spencer and “Ned” Ross will carry considerable weight 

with volunteers ; and it will be difficult for the most acrimonious of inventors 

to persuade the public that the committee is otherwise than perfectly inde- 
endent and unbiassed. 

The committee commenced their labours in the first week in April, 
when 112 arms (including some late admissions) were submitted for their 
consideration. 

We shall be doing no injustice to individual competitors if we express 
an opinion that the majority of these arms were quite unworthy of the 
occasion. An inspection of some of the weapons will explain, perhaps, in 
some degree, how the Snider rifle came to be so much abused. Men who are 
capable of designing and of gravely submitting some of the systems which 
came before Colonel Fletcher’s committee must clearly have such entirely 
erroneous notions respecting the requirements of the military service, or 
indeed of any service whatever, that it is scarcely surprising if they do not 
know a good system when they see it. It might be deemed, for example, 
a fundamental requirement of any fire-arm that it should be capable of 
being fired ; but we believe that more than one of the inventors declined 
point-blank to have anything to do with this part of the competition. One 
gentleman is said to have been willing to undertake the risk of firing one 
shot—but one only—from his own arm ; and another inventor was actually 
‘‘ hoist with his own petard,’”’ a serious breech explosion having occurred, 
to the injury of his face, while he was firing his gun. Anothe? arm which 
failed at 500 yards in the hands of a certificated ‘“‘ marksman”’ to strike a 
target twenty-four foot square once in eight shots, can hardly be con- 
sidered a hopeful specimen. 

It is to be regretted that not a single repeating or magazine arm was 
submitted, but we trust that before the trial is concluded some rifles of this 
class—a class which as yet has received very much less attention than it 
merits—may come before the committee. For the present, however, the 
competition is limited to simple breech-loaders. 

The report of the committee has not been made public, and as we do not 
pretend to any special cognizance of their proceedings we can only give the 
results of the inquiry thus far, in very general terms. A distinct stage of 
the inquiry has now been reached, and by the rejection of such arms as did 
not comply with the conditions, in the first place, and the further rejection 
of those arms which, although eligible to compete for the prize appeared 
to the committee unsatisfactory in their working or construction, the prize 
competition has been narrowed into sufficient defined limits, on which it 
may be of interest for the moment to concentrate our attention. 

The first duty of the committee was of course to separate the arms 
which strictly fulfilled the conditions of the advertisement from those which 
failed to fulfil those conditions. The number of disqualified arms was no 
less than 74 out of the 112. Some of the arms thus thrown out of the 
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prize competition were too long, some were too short, others were submitted 
too late. 

Two classes of arms were thus established, which we may distinguish 
as follows: Class A, arms eligible for the prize competition ; Class B, arms 
ineligible for the prize competition, but qualified for consideration on their 
merits for adoption into the service. 

The whole of the arms except such as were obviously worthless, unsafe, 
or which bore no proof-mark, were fired, twenty rounds from each. In 
this way the committee were able to form a better opinion as to the 
probable practical value of the arms than they could have derived from a 
mere inspection of them ; and in this way they were able to make a further 
subdivision of the classes, skimming the cream off each class, as it were, 
by separating those arms which they deemed worthy of further considera- 
tion from those which they deemed unworthy of further consideration. 
There thus remain two classes of arms for further trial, the original 
classes A and B, that is to say, considerably attenuated, and including each 
only those arms which appear to possess features of merit. The next step 
is to select the prize arms, i.e. the best of the arms remaining in Class A; 
and pending this portion of the inquiry all further trial of Class B will be 
suspended. Indeed, if there should appear to be good stuff in the prize 
arms, it may be unnecessary to proceed any further with Class B. On the 
other hand, Class A may prove to be far below the standard required ; in 
which case it will be necessary to fall back on Class B, which may contain 
the better arm. But on this point nothing definite is laid down; and we 
doubt if the committee themselves could say before they have selected the 
prize arm what course they will hereafter adopt. 

It is sufficient for our present purpose that certain breech-loaders 
have by the labours of the committee been brought to the surface of the 
competition, viz. those of the expurgated Class A; and that considerable 
interest attaches to this batch of arms from the fact that it contains 
inevitably the prize winner, and possibly the future breech-loader of the 
British soldier. 

The selected arms are nine in number, viz. Albini and Braendlin, 
Burton (two systems), Fosbery, Henry, Joslyn, Peabody, Martini and 
Remington. The competition is now suspended for four months to enable 
each of the accepted competitors to furnish six of his rifles and 6,000 
rounds of ammunition for further and exhaustive trial. 

The Albini and Braendlin is a small-bore (-462”) rifle, on the breech- 
block system. The block is hinged upon the rear end of the barrel, and 
opens forward over the barrel by means of a handle, which is fixed on to 
the right side of the block. The cartridge is then introduced and the ~ 
breech-block closed. The block is secured in the act of firing by a bolt 
worked by the hammer, which, as the hammer descends, passes forward 
into the breech-block, completely locking it. This bolt performs also 
another function. Through it the blow is transmitted to a piston, which 
passes down the axis of the breech-block to the base of the central-fire 
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cartridge, which is thus exploded. The extractor operates on both 
sides of the barrel by the action of opening the breech. The cartridge 
used by Messrs. Albini and Braendlin were Boxer (small-bore) cartridges. 


ALBINI AND BRAENDLIN RIFE. 





In the course of the trials the rifle gave a fair degree of accuracy, and 
twelve shots were fired for rapidity in one minute one second. The Albini 
system, with the Boxer cartridge, has been adopted by the Belgian 


Government for their conversions. 


Burton Rirrix, No. 1. 





The Burton Rifle, No. 1, is a large-bore (‘577 ), on the breech-block 
system. The block is hinged forward, and works downwards by means of 
a lever in front of the trigger-guard. A central-fire piston passes through 
the breech-block, but its return is independent of a spring, being effected 
by the action of opening the breech; the same action also operating to 
extract the cartridge-case. The ammunition used was Boxer (service pattern). 
The accuracy was fairly good, and twelve rounds were fired in fifty-seven 
seconds. 
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Bourton Rrrrz, No. 2. 





The Burton Rifle, No. 2, is a large-bore (577), on the plunger 
system, i.e. similar in the general arrangement of closing the breech to the 
Prussian needle-gun. The locking of the plunger is effected by means of 
a small projecting boss on its upper side, which, on the plunger being 
pushed forward by means of a lever-handle provided for the purpose, 
passes through a slot in the back part of the shoe, and is then turned to 
the right, preventing the plunger from being withdrawn until the boss is 
once more brought opposite to the slot. 

There is this material difference between the Burton rifle and the 
needle-gun, that the former is adapted for an altogether different kind of 
cartridge, and in this respect embodies an altogether different principle. 
While the needle-gun is adapted to fire a “ self-consuming” thin paper 
cartridge, the gas escape being taken by the arm, Mr. Burton uses a Boxer 
cartridge, which has to be withdrawn after firing, the cartridge-case taking 
the escape. The case is withdrawn by the withdrawal of the plunger, the 
end of which is furnished with an extractor. The accuracy was very 
fair; and for rapidity Mr. Burton fires twelve shots in one minute two 
seconds, 

Fosnery Rir.ez. 
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The Fosbery Rifle is a large-bore (-568"), on the breech-block system. 
The block is hinged forward, and turns over the barrel. It is not opened, 
however, as in the Albini rifle, by raising a handle, but by drawing back a 
handle fixed to a slide on the right side of the arm below the breech-block. 
The movement of this handle and slide is parallel to the axis of the barrel, 
and takes effect simultaneously at two points: an incline, or wedge at 
the end of the slide starts the block from its position, and the handle 
acting on a curved lever attached to the block completes the motion, 
throwing it rapidly open, and setting the extractor in action at the same 
time. The breech-block is locked on its return, as in the Albini gun, by 
a bolt, the bolt being acted upon, however, by the tumbler itself, and not 
by the hammer, which is, indeed, not a striker at all, but a means merely 
of cocking the arm. ‘The blow is transmitted from the locking-bolt to the 
cartridge by means of a piston passing through the axis of the breech- 
block. The ammunition used was the Boxer (service pattern) ; accuracy, 
satisfactory ; rapidity twelve shots in fifty seconds, 


Henry RIF ez, 





The Henry Rifle is a small-bore (-455’), very similar in its principle of 
breech-action to the well-known Sharp’s carbine. The breech is closed by 
a sliding vertical breech-block, which is depressed for the admission of the 
cartridge by a lever underneath the trigger-guard. The piston passes 
diagonally downwards through the breech-block and is struck by the 
hammer. ‘The extractor is worked by the withdrawal of the breech-block. 
This rifle won the 1001. prize of the National Rifle Association in 1865 ; 
but our experience of breech-loaders and their capabilities and requirements 
has largely increased since that time, and this fact is perhaps scarcely worth 
mentioning. 

The Boxer (small-bore) cartridge was used, giving good accuracy, and 
a rapidity of fire of twelve shots in fifty-seven seconds. 

The barrel of the Joslyn Rifle is closed at the breech end by a small 
cover, which is hinged upon the left side of the barrel, and closes over it, 
being secured by a side-spring. The extractor is independent of any 
spring, being worked by a cam thread. The calibre is ‘5’, and the rifle is 
adapted for a central-fire copper cartridge, with which a fair degree of 
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JostYN RIFLE. 





accuracy and a rapidity of twelve shots in forty-seven seconds were 
attained. ‘The rifle has performed satisfactorily this vear at Wimbledon. 


Peasopy Rie. 





The Peabody Rijie is a small-bore (5). The stock, as in most American 
breech-loaders, is divided, a breech-frame connecting the barrel and the 
stock. . The trigger-guard forms a lever, by the operation of which the fore- 
part of the breech-block, which is hinged behind, is depressed to an extent 
sufficient to open the back end of the barrel and to admit of the introduc- 
tion of the cartridge. In order to avoid depressing this block more than 
is absolutely necessary, and to facilitate the introduction of the cartridge, 
the upper surface of the block is grooved, and down this groove the cartridge 
travels. The extractor consists of a lever worked by the action of the 
breech-block, and the cartridge-case is jerked out clear on opening the arm. 
A copper rim-fire cartridge was used with no very great degree of accuracy, 
and with a rapidity of twelve rounds in one minute and three seconds 
(including three miss-fires). 

The Martini Rifle is a small-bore (*483"), and resembles the Peabody, 
except in the substitution of a spiral spring and piston for the ordinary lock. 
Also, the lever is independent of and behind the trigger-guard. The action 
of opening the block cocks the rifle, in addition to throwing out the empty 
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Martini Rife. 





cartridge-case. A copper rim-fire cartridge was fired from the arm; but 
the bullet or the rifling were evidently ill-adjusted, for the accuracy was 
extremely bad ; the rapidity (including two cartridges which struck, slightly) 
was twelve rounds in forty-eight seconds. 


REMINGTON RIFLE. 





The Remington rifle is a small-bore (*5’), having the breech end of the 
barrel closed by a back door or shutter which works on a transverse pivot 
behind and below the barrel. The shutter is secured by the action of the 
lock. The stock is on the American system. The arm was fired with 
Boxer (small-bore) cartridge, and gave a moderate degree of accuracy with 
a rapidity of twelve rounds in fifty seconds. This arm has been largely 
tried in America, France, and Austria. — 

The rapidity of fire of all these arms was, comparatively speaking, low, 
having in no instance attained a rate above 12 rounds in forty-sevea 
seconds (Joslyn), or between fifteen and sixteen rounds a minute, whereas 
the Snider rifle, as we have mentioned, has fired as many as from eighteen 
to twenty rounds per minute. But the rates of fire attained by these 
trials afford in reality but little test of the capabilities of the arms, 
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which were fired generally by the inventors, who were nervous, or by 
men unpractised in their use. Some of them no doubt would be 
capable under more favourable circumstances of attaining a rate of 
twenty-two or twenty-three rounds or even more rounds per minute. 
On the trials for accuracy even less reliance is to be placed; and the 
question of the precision of an arm being altogether independent of its 
breech-loading qualities, there is no reason why in this .vspect the whole 
of the arms should not be placed on an equality, and be made, by the 
adoption of the most favourable combination of calibre, twist, number of 
grooves, weight and dimension of bullet, to shoot as accurately as may be 
desired. What we are more concerned with is the breech action,—its 
safety, rapidity, simplicity, and non-liability to get out of order from damp, 
rough usage, or long-continued use. In these respects, if we may venture 
to express an opinion without an exhaustive trial of the arms, we must 
award the palm to the Martini and Peabody guns, with a preference for 
the former on account of the suppression of the lock. These guns are rim- 
fire guns, it is true, and we should prefer the employment of a coiled brass 
to a solid copper cartridge for reasons which we shall presently explain. 
The relations of charge, calibre, weight and size of bullets too, are far 
from what is desired; but these features being all separable from the 
principle of the breech-action, admit of reformation ; and the principle of 
the breech-action of the arms appears to us as sound, simple, and good as 
any which has yet come under our notice. 

In connection with breech-loaders generally, much useful information 
has been acquired in the course of the consideration which the subject has 
received during the past year. Ideas have during this period shaken 
down, and become consolidated. We have now a far more just apprehen- 
sion of the salient and necessary features of the subject than we had a year 
ago, and are better able to distinguish its good from its evil. We have 
learnt to abandon many of the old fallacies, and we are more prompt to 
receive new truths. Among other things, for example, we have learnt not 
to shrink from the development of a high rate of fire, because of any foolish 
fancies about an excessive expenditure of ammunition. We have accepted 
the not very marvellous fact that one shot with a breech-loader is equal to 
one shot with a muzzle-loader, and that, with breech as with muzzle 
loaders, the expenditure of ammunition is a question merely of the cireum- 
stances of its delivery—a question, after all, that is to say, merely of the 
soldier’s training and coolness; and these qualifications, for various 
reasons, ought to be found in a greater degree among troops armed with 
breech-loaders than among those armed with muzzle-loaders. 

And when we have got thus far we have learnt the alphabet of the 
subject, and can, without much difficulty, spell out its simpler lessons. 
Then we are in a position to appreciate fully the advantages of breech- 
loading, what it does for us in respect of enabling us to produce equal 
effects in a less time, or in the same time with fewer men—and from both 
points of view, with less exposure. And when we are striving after great 
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rapidity of fire, we may be sure we are on the right track. It is in that 
direction that the pith and full merit of breech-loading lie. The quick 
breech-loader is, ceteris paribus, superior to the slow breech-loader, as the 
needle-gun was superior to the Austrian musket ; and when we grasp this fact 
we know better what to look for. In this way we make, too, havoc of the 
great bugbear of precision. A breech-loader is not a contrivance specially 
for giving accurate shooting, but for giving rapid shooting. We may get, 
and we ought to get, out of our breech-loader such precision as may 
be deemed requisite for military service, and there is, prima facie, no 
reason why that should not be as great as is attainable even with a good 
match-rifle. But what we do hope people are beginning to realize by 
this time is, that the success or failure of a breech-loader, as a breech- 
loader, is not to be measured by its accuracy, but, speaking broadly, by its 
rapidity of fire. What we are now in search of is a safe, simple, rapid 
breech-action. We may assume that we have the requisite accuracy in an 
Enfield, or, if you will, in a Whitworth rifle, and it is no difficult task to 
tack this accuracy on to the best breech-action. 

Then, we think we can perceive indications of sounder notions 
respecting the intimate relations which exist between the cartridge and 
the gun. As much indeed depends, so far as the loading at the breech 
is concerned, upon the one as upon the other. There are two great sub- 
divisions of breech-loading systems :—That which we may call the needle- 
gun system, in which the gas check, or obturation, is effected by the gun, 
and that in which it is effected by the cartridge. The former system is 
now generally admitted to be inferior to the latter, not only because the 
principle of requiring a reliable and endurable mechanical fit at the breech 
is less sound and less reliable in practice than the principle of employing, 
so to express it, a fresh breech at each discharge; but because, as 
has been amply demonstrated in the course of the present competition, 
these needle-guns uniformly exhibit a liability to leave behind in the 
chamber after firing some portion of the cartridge, causing delay, if not 
danger, in reloading, and this defect we believe to be inherent to the 
system. It is noticeable in connection with this subject that of the arms 
selected by the committee to compete for the prize, not one is on the 
self-consuming cartridge system. ‘This clears the ground considerably, 
and simplifies the conditions of the inquiry to a great extent. The con- 
trivances for closing the breech are infinite and must always remain so, 
and the superiority of one system to another, as far as the breech-action 
is concerned, will be influenced mainly by mechanical considerations ; 
but the possible varieties of cartridge, on which so much depends, are not 
s0 numerous. ‘The contest in reality lies between papier-maché cartridges 
on the one hand and metallic cartridges on the other. The former we 
hold, on grounds of general serviceability, to be largely inferior to the 
latter for military use, if not absolutely inadmissible; and this opinion 
will now, we believe, be generally accepted as correct. By this process 
of elimination we narrow the cartridge question still further. If we 
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assume a metallic cartridge to be indispensable for military service, the 
problem remains of the selection of the strongest, lightest, most endurable 
and cheapest metal, and its disposition in the manner which presents at 

ace the maximum strength and the minimum difficulty in manufacture. 
‘Thin sheet brass disposed in a coil appears to us to fulfil these conditions 
better than any other known application of metal. By coiling the metal the 
requisite elasticity is obtained, without the disadvantages which generally 
belong to a highly elastic material. The stretch is effected by the 
‘uncoiling instead of by the stretching of the metal, and a given thickness, 
or we should say thinness, of metal can in this way be made to effect 
more than if it be applied in any other way. What we want is, not a 
cartridge strong enough to take the whole strain, but one which, while 
easy to load and extract, adapts itself on the explosion to the sides of the 
chamber, invoking their assistance, and effectually closing all escape by 
immediately lining the chamber tightly—as tightly as molten metal poured 
into a mould. If these considerations and the others which apply to the 
requirements of a military cartridge, especially the important considera- 
tions of expense and weight, be borne in mind, we think that of the two 
great rivals, solid copper and coiled sheet brass, the coiled brass will 
be generally admitted to be superior. 

With regard to rim-fire as opposed to central-fire cartridges, it can 
hardly now be doubted that the balance of advantages inclines largely 
to the side of the latter. Not only does the rim-fire system deprive the 
base of the cartridge of the internal support and defence of the paper wad, 
but it throws upon the part thus weakened and already weak a great 
additional strain by the explosion within it of a quantity of fulminate. 
Central fire is no doubt more expensive, but the details of the system 
admit, we believe, of considerable simplification. 

Finally, in the course of the present inquiry it has been clearly 
established that small-bores, on account of the length of the cartridges, 
edmit of a less rapid rate of fire than large-bores. But if it should be 
thought desirable for purposes of accuracy to adopt a small-bore, there 
seems no reason why the diameter of the chamber of the gun and of the 
cartridge should not be enlarged, permitting of a corresponding reduction 
in the length of the latter. In connection with the subject of small-bores 
it should not be lost sight of, that with equal charges the initial strain is 
in these arms necessarily more intense than in those of larger calibre, and 
this necessity entails the employment of a stronger cartridge and breech- 
action, and renders the problem of the production of a good breech- 
loading system somewhat less easy of attainment. 

These points will no doubt all ba fully weighed by Colonel Fletcher's 
committee ; but it is well that the public should understand upon what 
considerations the selection of an efficient military breech-loader mainly 


hinges. 
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Cousts und Sentiments, 


—eo0o—— 


Sixce there are “toast and sentiment manuals” for the present gene- 
ration, an old custom which has passed out of the regions of common 
life must be presumed to have life in it yet, and go much further 
than the personal ‘‘ healths ’’ which give rise to such eloquent assaults on 
veracity at public and private banquets. In origin, the custom was 
purely religious, just as the stage was. Both were of the province of 
the priest ; and neither was at all found fault with till the management of 
each fell into secular hands. Then ‘ healths”’ became profane, and the 
stage worldly. 

Observers of popular customs cannot have failed to remark a little 
ceremony which often occurs when members of the lower orders are about 
to quaff from the foaming pewter. He who holds the full tankard pours 
a slight portion of it on to the ground before he drinks. He knows not 
why and cares not wherefore; but he is really doing what his pagan 
ancestors did at a very remote period—offering a libation to Mother 
Earth ; selecting her by way of honour; drinking, as it were, ‘to her 
health.” 

It is curious to see how this custom spread away out of Paganism into 
countries of other faiths. Thus, the Mingrelian Christians, as late at 
least as the beginning of this century—and perhaps they do so even now , 
—observed this custom of libation. With them it formed at once a grace 
and a “health.” Before sitting down to table, they took up the first cup 
of wine poured out for them, called on the name of the Lord, and drink- 
ing to each other’s health, sprinkled part of the liquor upon the floor, as 
the Romans used to sprinkle their liquor in the earliest days. Originally, 
this custom at banquets was in honour of the Lares or household gods. 
The wine was sprinkled on the floor or table before the entrance of the 
first course, failing which observance the guests could not expect digestion 
to wait on appetite, or health to accompany either. 

‘¢ Health,” or salutation to the gods, was performed in another fashion, 
at sacrifice. The officiating priest, before the victim was slain, poured a 
cupful of wine between its horns; but previous to doing this he saluted 
the deity, put the patera reverently to his lips, barely tasted the contents, 
and then handed the cup to his fellows, who went through a similar 
ceremony. In this way “‘healths” were of a severely religious origin ; 
and till within these few years, at the harvest suppers of Norfolk and 
Essex, there was, in the health or ale songs there sung a serious, thanks- 
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giving aspect. The master’s health was given in chorus, with a chanted 
prayer— 

God bless his endeavours, 

And give him increase. 
Within the remembrance of many living persons the old religious 
spirit—* superstition ” if you will—was not extinguished in Devonshire, 
in connection with this subject. On the eve of the Epiphany the farmer 
was accompanied by his men, bearing a pitcher of cider, and these, sur- 
rounding the most fruitful apple-trees, drank thrice to their budding, their 
bearing, and their blowing ; and the ceremony generally ended with the 
old libation offered to the most prolific apple-trees, a portion of the cider 
being cast at the trees, amid the shouts of the joyous persons present. 

The mixture of ale, roasted apples, and sugar, sometimes used on 
these occasions, and called “lamb’s-wool,” was certainly handed down 
from very remote times. Thus the pagan Irish had a very great reverence 
for the angel -who was supposed to preside over fruit-trees generally, 
and the reverence for that graceful guardian was not diminished when 
Christian times succeeded, and the festival of All Saints took place of that 
in honour of the protector of fruits and seeds. The first of November was 
called La Mas Ubhal—*‘the day of the apple;” and the composition 
which was drunk on that day received, in a corrupted form, the name 
of the day itself, and «La Mas Ubhal” became, in England, that lamb’s- 
wool of which Devonshire rustics partook in honour of the best of their 
bearing-trees. 

‘“‘ Healths”” in honour of mortals came to us from abroad. The first 
given in Britain was given by a lady. It was the “‘ Health of the King ;” 
and mischief came of it. The lady was Rowena, daughter of Hengist. 
That Saxon ally of the British King Vortigern entertained at a banquet the 
monarch whom he intended first to make his son-in-law and then to destroy. 
After dinner the ladies were admitted—a custom which has not yet died out 
on occasions of public festivity—and Rowena was at the head of them. She 
carried aloft a capacious goblet of wine, and approaching the dazzled and 
delighted king, she said, with a courteous reverence, ‘‘ Lord King, I drink 
your health.” This was said in Saxon, and Vortigern shook his head, to 
imply that he had not been taught Saxon, and was very sorry for it. He 
looked inquiringly at his interpreter, and that official translated the lady’s 
words. But this rendered Vortigern little the wiser, as Rowena stood silently 
gazing at him, cup in hand, and he found himself in utterly new circum- 
stances, and in dreadful want of a master of the ceremonies. ‘* What 
ought I to do ?”’ he asked of the interpreter ; and the latter replied, ‘‘ As 
the lady has offered to drink your health, saying, ‘Wacht heil!’ you 
should bid her quaff the wine, saying, ‘ Drine heil!’” And Vortigern 
shaped his British mouth to the utterance of the foreign idiom, and 
Rowena smiled so exquisitely at his uncouth accent, before she kissed 
the brim of the cup, that the king lost head and heart, and speedily 
became double drunk, with love and wine. Thus was a drinking of 
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healths brought into Britain, and under such distinguished patronage 
that it became a universal fashion. And it had a pretty circum- 
stance attached to it, which in later degenerate days went out 
with the fashion itself. The gallant Vortigern, when he returned the 
Saxon lady’s compliment, ‘and took the cup to drink, not only quaffed it 
to her health, but, before he did so, kissed her rose-tinted lips with such 
fervour that the custom of giving health was at once firmly established, 
and when a lady drank to a gentleman he not only pledged her with the 
formulary of ‘‘ Drinc heil,” but saluted her lips ! 

The wickedness of man brought about an unwelcome change in the 
custom. We all remember the unpleasant story, how the young King 
Edward the Martyr drank from a bowl of wine as he sat on his horse at 
the gate of Corfe Castle, and how, while he was drinking, he was stabbed 
in the back by a murderer hired by the young King’s stepmother Elfrida. 
From that time pledging involved drinking again,.but it no longer implied 
kissing, even when the health was given by a lady. When a man then 
drank, his neighbour pledged him ; that is, undertook neither to stab him 
himself nor to allow such an act to be committed by another. 

The old forms of ‘ pledging,”’ however, did not die out readily, nor are 
they yet altogether extinct. It was long the custom at Queen’s College, 
Oxford, when a Fellow drank, for the scholar who waited on him to place 
his two thumbs on the table. This was also an ancient German custom. 
As long as the drinker saw the two thumbs on the table he was quite sure 
that the hands they belonged to could not be lifted against his own life. 
The fashions of drinking survived the names of the authors of them. If 
Rich, in his English Hue and Cry (a.v. 1617), had remembered the 
incident of Rowena, he would not have said:—‘‘It is pity the first 
founder ” (of giving healths) ‘was not hanged that we might have found 
out his name in the ancient record of the Hangman’s Register.” Rich was 
not only ignorant of the ‘‘ founder’s” name, but he was guilty of pious 
mendacity as to what became of that individual, for Rich says: ‘‘ He that 
first invented that use of drinking healths had his brains beat out with a 
pottle-pot ; a most just end for inventors of such notorious abuses.” 

The ancient fashion stood its ground in spite of its moralists ; and it is 
still in force in Guildhall and the Mansion House, though in less vigour 
now than in the last century. The City toastmaster, who proclaims with 
such a roaring eloquence at a Lord Mayor's feast, that the Metropolitan 
magistrate is about to pledge his guests in a loving-cup, probably is little 
aware of what used to take place on former occasions of a similar nature. 
At the old Plough-Monday banquet, for instance, the yeoman of the cellar 
used to stand behind the Lord Mayor, and at the close of dinner he pro- 
duced two silver cups full of negus. He presented one to the Mayor, the 
other to his lady, or her representative if there was one, and then the form 
of proclamation was to this effect:—‘‘Mr. Swordbearer, Squires and 
Gentlemen all! My Lord Mayor and my Lady Mayoress drink to you in a 
loving-cup, and bid you all heartily welcome!” The cups were handed 
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in succession to all the company, who drank to the health of my lord and 
lady. When the time came for the latter and other ladies to retire, the 
chaplain passed up from the bottom of the table and led her ladyship right 
solemnly away. The male guests did not necessarily leave the table when 
his lordship withdrew. For then a mighty bowl of punch used to be intro- 
duced, and with it all the servants of the household, from the highest to 
the lowest, housekeeper and housemaids, groom of the chambers and 
grooms from the stables. They passed in procession, and drank of the 
punch to the health of the guests, who then made a collection for them in 
the silver punch-bowl. According as the maids were fair, merry, and not 
unkind to the gallantry of the guests, the collection reached a greater 
or less sum. The old salutatio and the libatio, the ‘‘ saluting’ and the 
‘tasting,’ were never more favourably manifested than at these Lord 
Mayor’s feasts of the olden yet not very remote period: a period when, as 
the “‘loving-cup ” went round, it was the custom for the two guests on the 
right and left of the drinker to hold the large cover of the cup over his 
head while he leisurely quaffed. 

Mr. Adams, at a late dinner of the ‘‘ Geographicals,” asked if healths 
and speaking to them were older than the Anglo-Saxon? Doubtless. 
In the pictorial illustrations of Egyptian life it is seen that the guests rose 
to challenge each other to drink, proposed healths, and inflicted speeches on 
the ears of vexed listeners. In short, all things come directly or indirectly 
from the East, always excepting the term Toast itself, and also the 
shibboleth of ‘‘ Hip, hip, hip! ’’ by which toasts are honoured, as ‘‘ healths”’ 
were, long before them. The cry is said to have been taken to and not 
brought from the East. To ordinary non-observant and non-inquiring 
persons, the triple cry is only a sort of respiratory preparation for the 
thundering ‘‘ Hurrah!”’ which follows; but archeologists gravely assert 
that we get hip, hip, hip, from the Crusades—with a modification. The 
letters H. E. P., we are told, were on the sacred banners of the invaders, 
carrying with them the meaning ‘“ Hierosolyma est -perdita” (Jerusalem 
is lost), a sort of kitchen-Latin which would make the stern utterer of the 
famous ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago”’ uneasy in his grave. When Jerusalem 
first presented the view of its towers to the exulting eyes of the soldiery, 
they pointed with their swords and lances to their banners, and frantically 
screamed ‘“‘ Hep! hep! hep!” capping the cry with a savage ‘‘ Hurrah!” 
Such is the tradition, but it is far from satisfactory; and even if it be 
not true, it is hardly of the happy humour of true-seeming stories. 

After Rufus, there were no such drinking bouts as his till James’s 
time. The greatest men of that court and time drank healths with much 
solemnity. The quaffer, as he rose with the cup in his hand, doffed his 
cap, and on naming the personage in whose honour he was about to 
drink, he looked at his neighbour, who pledged himself to drink next, 
and who did so by also doffing his cap, kissing his hand, and bowing. 
Then he who had the cup drained it to the last drop, and made it ring to 
show that it was empty. The pledger had to go through the same 
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ceremony, which extended to the whole company and then re-commenced. 
Pepys notices a modification of this style of health-giving in his time, as 
a novel importation from France. Between the two periods, indeed, there 
had been an onslaught against health-givings. Prynne, in 1628, published 
a pamphlet to prove ‘‘ the drinking and pledging of healths to be sinful 
and utterly unlawful unto Christians.” The gentle Herbert, too, a little 
later, urgently counselled the drinkers of healths to stay at the third cup, 
that is, not to drink it, the which doing is to be “a beast in courtesy.” 
Chief Justice Hale, however, would not sanction his grandsons going even 
so far as a couple of healths. ‘I will not have you begin or pledge any 
health,” he says, adding, after much more to the same purpose, that if 
they follow the advice they will bless their grandfather’s memory as for an 
inheritance. What the cavaliers did in their prosperity, they did, with 
bitterness and a breaking of the third commandment, in adversity. In 
the Protector’s time they dropped a crumb into their mouths, and, raising 
the glass to their lips, said, ‘‘ May the Lord send this crumb well down!”’ 
Whitelock tells of four or five Berkshire royalists who, in their cups, cut 
small collops from their own flesh, and drank Charles’s health in the blood 
that flowed from the mutilated parts. The Puritan, Winthrop, when he 
founded Boston, in America, prohibited ‘“ healths ” as a criminal offence. 
When Charles II. got his own again, loyal men drank the king’s 
health on their knees—a form known to King James’s days, and 
called in the slang of the period ‘‘knighting.” Of this loyal drinking 
there ensued much quarrelling, and some spilling of blood. The matter 
became so serious that Charles endeavoured to remedy it by royal pro- 
clamation, in which the king expressed—‘‘ our dislike of those who, 
under pretence of affection to us and our service, assume to themselves 
a liberty of reviling, threatening, and reproaching others. There are 
likewise another sort of men of whom,’ says Charles, ‘‘ we have heard 
much, and are sufficiently ashamed, who spend their time in taverns, 
tippling-houses, and debauches, giving no other evidence of their affection 
to us but in drinking our health.” Drinking healths, nevertheless, was 
encouraged even by the philosophers. Ashmole the antiquary presented 
the corporation of his native city, Lichfield, in 1666, with a massive 
embossed silver cup, which held about a gallon. It was received, on its 
arrival at the George for England Inn, with much grateful ceremony. 
‘‘We filled your poculum charitatis,’ says the writer of the letter of 
thanks addressed to Ashmole, ‘‘ with Catholic wine, and devoted it a 
sober health to our most gracious king, which (being of so large a continent) 
past the hands of thirty to pledge ; nor did we forget yourself, in the next 
place, being our great Mecenas.” This cup is still used at corporation 
banquets, and the second toast on these occasions, following ‘ The 
Queen,” fis ‘‘ Weale and Worship,” implying ‘‘ good luck to ourselves 
and much respect for our fortunes.” 
There is a pretty story of a political toast in the ‘reign of William III. 
- which runs thus. The French, German, and English Ambassadors were 
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dining together somewhere, in the reign of Louis XV. The first availed 
himself of an after-dinner opportunity to propose ‘‘ The Rising Sun,” in 
honour of his master, who bore such device, with “nec pluribus impar” 
for his modest motto. Thereupon the German envoy gave “ The Moon,” 
in compliment to his mistress the Empress Maria Theresa. This being 
done, the English representative solemnly proposed “‘ Joshua, the son of 
Nun, who made both sun and moon to stand still!’ Now, an ambassador 
proposing the health of the person he represents would be as courteous as 
if he had proposed ‘‘ my noble self.” Then, a German could not have 
complimented his Imperial mistress by calling her the moon, for ‘‘ moon,” 
in German, is masculine. Lastly, an English ambassador would never 
have been guilty of such an insult to two friendly Powers, as his ‘ senti- 
ment ’’ would have implied, and, to conclude, the parties as represented 
above could never have met under the circumstances, as the limits of their 
reigns will show, without further comment. William III. 1689-1702: 
Louis XV. 1715-1774: Maria Theresa, 1740-1765. 

While in William’s reign it was declared to be treasonable to drink 
such toasts as “ Confusion to the king,” or the one to James, under the 
circumlocutory form of ‘‘ The old man over the water,” the Scottish lords, 
when such matters were brought under their notice, were reluctant to 
convict. Some sensation was caused in 1697 by a charge that both 
those toasts had been drunk, at an April evening’s bout, in the Stay-the- 
Voyage, at Dumfries, by the Master of Kenmure, Craik of Stewarton, and 
Captain Dalziel of Glencoe. The last two were carried prisoners before the 
Privy Council; but the witnesses deposed upon hearsay, the prisoners 
maintained a discreet silence, and the Privy Council, finding no proof, 
gladly discharged them. Master, Laird, and Captain, when they next for- 
gathered at the Stay-the-Voyage, were doubtless discreet enough in their 
eups to drink ‘‘ the old toast,” without rendering themselves amenable to 
charges of treason against the ‘ Prince of Orange.”’ 

The political wits turned William’s death to account, when circulating 
the bottle. It will be remembered that the king was riding his horse 
Sorrel in the park near Hampton Court, when the steed stumbled over a 
molehill, and William suffered injuries of which he subsequently died. 
Accordingly the Jacobite tipplers, throughout Ann’s reign, manifested 
their loyalty to a disinherited lord by solemnly drinking the health of ‘‘ the 
little gentleman in black velvet,” meaning thereby the mole which had 
thrown up the little hillock over which Sorrel had stumbled, and had 
caused the accident which led to William’s death. Long subsequent to 
that death, the Irish admirers of King William expressed the intensity of 
their admiration in the famous Orange Toast, of which nothing now is 
given except the opening sentiment. What it was in its original form 
could not now be reprinted ; but as much of it as may is here given fot the 
sake of the social illustration connected therewith. ‘‘ The glorious, piaus, 
and immortal memory of the great and good King William,—not forgetting 
Oliver Cromwell who assisted in redeeming us from Popery, slavery, arbi- 
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trary power, brass money, and wooden shoes. May we never want a 
Williamite to kick—a Jacobite! . . . and he that won’t drink this, 
whether he be bishop, priest, deacon, bellows-blower, grave-digger, or any 
other of the fraternity of the clergy, may a north wind blow him to the 
south, a west wind blow him to the east ; may he have a dark night, a lee 
shore, a rank storm, and a leaky vessel to carry him over the river Styx.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the ladies were honoured long 
before the period of ‘‘ toasts”’ proper arrived. The amorous young gentle- 
men of Elizabeth’s days, as each sped the cup with the name of his 
mistress to further it, pricked their arm with a dagger, and wrote their 
mistresses’ names, in their own blood, on the table! When the wit was 
out, they fell to honouring more ignoble names. Lady Littleworth and 
Mistress Lightheels came in for their share of homage, and if any of the 
sisterhood was present, the least modest would not scruple to call for a 
health to some Sir Rayleigh D’Isqustin! 

In course of time came the “reigning toasts,” and noble ladies felt 
flattered at knowing they were the ‘toasts of the town.” Clubs engraved 
their names on the club glasses, and the first poets of the day added a 
tribute of laudatory verse. Then came fashion of a grosser sort, when 
each gallant, toasting the lady next to him, swore he would drink no wine 
but what was strained through her petticoat! We may fancy with what 
boisterous politeness the edge of the petticoat was seized, with what 
hilarious coyness it was defended, how some of the damsels looked over, 
under, or from the sides of their fans, while others affected to close the 
eyes which they kept open, to look through the interstices of the con- 
venient screen. Zhen, the hems of the garments were placed over the 
glasses, the wine was poured through, and the Quixotic fellows quaffed the 
draught in honour of the fair ones! There came a time, however, when 
men had more refinement, and would not give up to the tipsy salutations 
of ‘‘health-drinkers” the names of the true and modest mistresses of 
their hearts. The lover who was a gentleman, and yet who was also 
a “ good fellow,” always kept his gentility before him, and his mistress’s 
name to himself. An illustration of this is afforded us through Mr. 
John Bruce having luckily inserted in his admirable edition of Cowper, 
that writer’s “‘ Early Poems.” In one of these, ‘‘ The Symptoms of Love,” 
written to ‘ Delia,” but really addressed to the author's early and only 
love, his cousin Theodora, are the following lines :— 


And lastly, when summoned to drink to my flame, 
Let her guess why I never once mention her name, 
Though herself and the woman I love are the same. 


Connected with this subject of toasting the ladies, ill-fortune has some- 
times come of it when it might have been least expected. For example, 
‘‘ Honest men and bonnie lassies!” is a toast which one would think 
could never bring offence with it; but while the rule holds, the exception 
presents itself, A young minister in Scotland was about to preach a pro- 
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bationary sermon in a church for the ministry of which he was a candi- 
date. Being a stranger, he was housed and entertained by a parishioner, 
who invited many of his fellows to sup with the candidate on the Saturday 
night. The elders had quietly saturated themselves with toddy and 
smoke, when the unlucky probationer, in his innocence, proposed, before 
they parted, ‘‘ Honest men and bonnie lassies!’’ The unco righteous 
looked through the smoke and over their glasses with orthodox horror, 
and the most solemn tippler present arose and said, that no minister would 
have their sympathy who could not stick quietly to his liquor, but whose 
thoughts were running on the lassies so near the Sabbath! The company 
assented, and the candidate had to forego the honour he coveted. 

There was fine and generous delicacy and great readiness of wit in 
George II. when, during one of his absences abroad, on being asked if he 
would object to a toast which wished health to the Pretender, he replied 
that he would readily drink to the health of all unfortunate princes. This 
expressed readiness, however, did not encourage the Jacobites in openly 
drinking to the only king they acknowledged. They continued, as they 
and their fathers before them had done, to have a bowl of water on the 
table, and holding their glasses over it, to drink to “‘ the king,’’ implying, 
of course, the king over the water. 

If it be true that Pitt, at Kidderminster, gave a toast in compliment to 
the carpet-manufacturers, it cannot be said that there,was much outlay of 
brains in the making of it. ‘‘May the trade of Kidderminster,” said 
Pitt, “‘ be trampled under foot by all the world!” If this may be simply 
called ‘‘ neat,” in that term lies as much praise as the occasion warrants. 
It is weak,-compared with the more audacious toast, freighted with double 
meaning, and which has been variously attributed to Smeaton, to Erskine, 
and some others. This after-dinner trade sentiment was delivered in this 
form :—‘‘ Dam the canals, sink the coal-pits, blast the minerals, consume 
the manufactures, disperse the commetce of Great Britain and Ireland!” 

In May, 1798, the Duke of Norfolk gave a toast ‘at a dinner of the 
Whig Club, at the Crown and Anchor, which caused some sensation. 
This was the duke who, when Earl of Surrey, renounced the Church of 
Rome. He wore short hair when queues were in fashion, and was the 
most slovenly-dressed man of his day. At the Whig Club dinner he called 
on the “two thousand guests” present to drink the toast of ‘ Our 
Sovereign—the People!” ‘This was considered such grave offence in 
days when men were ostentatiously seditious, that the duke was dismissed 
from the Lord-Lieutenancy of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and was 
deprived of the command of his regiment of militia. Fox resented the 
application of this penalty for asserting a sentiment which, when put into 
action, had deposed James II., and ultimately carried the family of 
Brunswick to the throne. He went down to a subsequent meeting of the 
Whig Club, and theré proposed ‘‘ The Sovereign People,” a proposition 
which was speedily followed by an outcry on the part of the supporters of the 
Ministry that Fox should be prosecuted for sedition. Pitt, however, wisely 
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declined a course so perilous, and contented himself with erasing Fox’s 
name from the list of Privy Councillors. 

A Duke of Norfolk of a later period,—he in fact who died in 1856,— 
designed to celebrate the completion of his restoration. of Arundel Castle, 
by inviting as his guests all the living descendants of his ancestor, Jockey 
of Norfolk, who fell at Bosworth. ‘The assembled cousins were to drink 
continued good fortune to the House of Howard ; but when the duke dis- 
covered that to carry his project out, he should have to invite six thousand 
persons, he relinquished his intention, and the toast was not given. 

Some toasts, and those special and ‘‘ proper for the occasion,” speedily 
die out of memory. Fourscore years ago, Baddeley, the actor, left funds 
wherewith to procure cake, wine, and punch, on Twelfth Night, for the Drury 
Lane players, in green-room assembled, “for ever.” An old formal toast 
used to be given on those occasions—‘‘ The memory of Baddeley’s skull!” 
— in honour of the brain in that skull which had conceived the thoughtful 
kindness. It is long since this toast has been given, but on the last 
‘‘ cutting of Baddeley’s cake,” one of the guests proposed that it should 
be revived; and the veteran actor, Mr. W. Bennett, the trustee of the 
fund, gazed with an air of quaint reproof at this audacious guest, and then 
solemnly gave ‘The memory of David Garrick!’ All knowledge of the 
original toast had perished; but that obtrusive guest ceased to wonder 
when an actor, who was drinking Baddeley’s wine or punch, and eating 
his cake, asked, ‘‘ Who was Baddeley, and why did he do this?” Poor 
Baddeley! The visitor, as he withdrew by the dark back of the stage, 
saw, ‘in his mind’s eye, Horatio,” the figure of the benevolent old player, 
as he used to come to rehearsal, in scarlet and gold—the uniform of the 
gentlemen of the household, who were “their Majesties’ servants,” playing 
under roya! patent at Drury Lane. Baddeley was the last actor who wore 
that uniform. 
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Chancery Funds, 
tee 


Composep of Government stocks, of various other securities, and of cash 
uninvested, the funds belonging to the Suitors of the Court of Chancery 
amount in the aggregate to nearly 60,000,0007. Acting on behalf of the 
court, the Masters had, prior to 1726, committed to their care the moneys 
and effects in the suits referred to them, while the Usher of the court took 
charge of any property involved in causes which required no reference to 
the Masters. In a manner somewhat analogous to the system of modern 
banking, these functionaries employed for their own benefit the moneys 
placed in their hands, reserving of course such balances as were deemed 
sufficient to meet the recurring claims of the suitors. Investments in the 
stock of the South Sea Company had been made by several of the 
Masters on their own account; and on the failure of that scheme it was 
found that defaults on their part amounted to over 100,000/. This sum 
was ultimately made good out of the public revenue; but precautions 
were taken to prevent the recurrence of so great an abuse. 

The Lord Chancellor, by an order of 17th December, 1724, directed 
each Master ‘“‘ to procure and send to the Bank of England a chest with 
one lock and hasps for two padlocks.”” The key of the lock of each chest 
was to be kept by the Master, and the key of one of the padlocks by one 
or other of two of the six clerks in Chancery, and the key of the other 
padlock by the Governor, Deputy-Governor, or Cashier of the Bank. Each 
Master was ordered to deposit in his chest all moneys and securities in his 
hands belonging to the suitors ; the chests were then to be locked and left 
in charge of the Bank. But as the vault where the chests were kept could 
not be opened unless two of the Directors of the Bank were present, it. of 
course happened, on every occasion when access was wanted to them in 
order to comply with the mandates of the court, that the attendance of all 
these high officials was- necessary. The inconvenience and trouble so 
caused became at length too great for endurance, and led to a change. 
On the 26th of May, 1725, a general order was made by the Lords 
Commissioners holding the Great Seal, which directed the money and 
effects of the suitors to be taken from the Masters’ chests, and given 
into the direct custody of the Bank. A subsequent order extended the 
plan to the moneys in the hands of the Usher. These orders still remain 
in force ; the Bank of England from that time until the present has acted, 
and now acts, as the custodier of the Chancery funds. 

In 1726, an officer under the designation of the Accountant-General 
was appointed, pursuant to Act of Parliament, to keep the Chancery 
accounts, and to carry out the orders of the court respecting the receipt 
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and disposal of the funds. This officer, by the Act creating his office, is 
not allowed to meddle with the actual money either in receipt or payment. 
All dealings with funds are to be accomplished under his direction, and 
with his privity ; but he himself is debarred from touching a single coin ; 
yet his office is not the less one of great responsibility. At the period of 
the appointment of the first Accountant-General, upwards of 140 years 
since, the cash and securities made together a total of 741,950/., and the 
number of accounts was 415. The amount, as we have already stated, 
now verges upon 60,000,000/., and the number of accounts have increased 
to well nigh 30,000. Almost without exception the volume of the funds 
in court has year by year shown a steady increase. Of late that increase 
has been at the rate of about half a million annually. This is only what 
might be expected from the growth of the population and the ever- 
augmenting national wealth. Litigation is, of course, one of the main 
feeders of the Chancery reservoir. Upon the application of a party toa 
suit, the court orders the property under dispute to be placed in its hands, 
where it is retained until the question of right is settled, or until such 
time as the interests of those entitled are most fully secured. It is then, 
upon petition, transferred out of court. Legacies bequeathed to minors 
are not unfrequently paid into court by executors. The sums of cash so 
paid are in every case invested in consols without expense, and the interest 
also from time to time as it accumulates; so that the amount of the 
legacy with compound interest is, in the form of stock, when application is 
made, transferred to the person entitled, on the attainment of majority. A 
kindred source of supply is furnished by trust moneys. Trustees or executors 
who may have doubts of the legality of their proceedings in carrying 
out the provisions of a trust, or who may be at a loss as to the rights 
of parties claiming under a will, and desiring to free themselves from 
responsibility, may, under what is known as the Trustee Relief Act, 
transfer or pay the trust funds into court. Such funds, if not already in 
the form of stock, are, as a matter of course, invested by the Accountant- 
General, and the accruing dividends are also invested solely for the benefit 
of the parties entitled, who may at any time apply to have the funds paid 
to them. 

For the enfranchisement of land under the Copyhold Acts, and in 
connection with railway undertakings, very many payments of cash are 
made to the Accountant-General. These latter are usually for the pur- 
chase of land and houses. Where parties labour under a disability to 
convey, or where an agreement cannot be come to, the railway company, 
on an award being made by two surveyors, pays the sum into court, and at 
once takes compulsory possession. The promoters of new undertakings, 
whether railways, docks, or waterworks, and such like, for which the 
sanction of the legislature is necessary, are required to deposit with the 
Court of Chancery a sum amounting to one-eighth of the estimated cost 
of the undertaking, as preliminary to the application to Parliament. 
Such deposits in the aggregate usually reach a large annual amount. 
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_ The present year, however, owing to the collapse of railway enterprise, 
has proved a signal exception: very few new schemes indeed have been 
launched, and consequently but a trifling accession made from this 
source to the Chancery funds. These deposits are made in the month of 
January, and being for large sums, are reclaimed as early as possible, 
generally before the end of the parliamentary session, thus remaining in 
court for only about six months. The proceeds of estates sold under the 
direction of the court are paid in, as likewise money realized under Private 
Estate Acts. The property of lunatics and persons of unsound mind is 
also placed in the custody of the court, and administered under its sanction. 
Many other minor rills, such as appeal deposits and payments under the 
Burial Board Act, serve to swell the stream of money ever flowing to its 
destined receptacle in Chancery. 

It thus appears that no inconsiderable portion of the funds in 
court are quite unconnected with litigious proceedings. Indeed but com- 
paratively few of the vast number of sums appearing in the Accountant- 
General’s books are so. Litigation doubtless in many cases originally 
brought the money into court; but, the contentious stage passed, as it 
does in time pass, the funds are not seldom retained purely for purposes 
of administration. Where, for instance, persons have a life-interest in 
funds, the dividends are paid to them during their lives (the principal 
being in the meantime kept securely), and not until their death is a distri- 
bution effected. The court thus acts as a trustee, taking safe custody of 
property and administrating the funds, and when the proper time arrives 
it deals out to claimants théir just and respective shares. In the case of 
property belonging to rectories, corporations, or other public bodies, it is 
of signal advantage that the security should be undoubted, and the divi- 
dends duly paid. A double service of trustee and banker is thus dis- 
charged by the Accountant-General, and that too without fee, percentage, 
or commission charged for the management of such accounts. 

There are not a few accounts which may be termed dormant; that is, 
accounts from which no payments have been made for many years. These 
are of two kinds—such as consist, first, of sums of stock with the accumulated 
dividends ; and, secondly, of sums of cash only. From time to time inves- 
tigation is made into the former; and when it is found that no payment 
of dividends has been made for fifteen years preceding, the titles of the 
accounts are extracted, and arranged alphabetically ; and the list printed, 
and copies exhibited on the walls of the different offices of the court for 
the information of attorneys and all persons concerned. The first inves- 
tigation was made in 1854, when it appeared that the entire number of 
accounts, the dividends on which had not been dealt during the time 
specified, was 566, and the total amount of stock and dividends on such 
accounts 256,176. 2s. 8d. The result was, that many persons came 
forward and preferred claims, and about one half of the above. total 
amount was transferred out to the successful claimants. A second list 
with new accounts added was published in 1860, and recently a third list 
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has appeared. When the first list was published in 1854, certain solicitors 
specially devoted themselves to the work of tracing out claims. Guided so 
far in the first instance by the lists—which, however, contained only the bare 
titles of the accounts, and in no case the amount of the funds—these gentle- 
men burrowed among the old orders and other musty documents to which 
they had access in the Record Office, until such knowledge was gained as 
enabled them to communicate with the persons whom they had discovered 
to be entitled to the funds. It was as if treasure had been found. 

The happy attorney who had successfully struck upon the right clue 
and followed it out to certainty, offered to make over the spoil to the 
rightful owner or owners, who in most cases were entirely ignorant of its 
existence, on condition that no slight share of the same should be retained 
by himself. We have known as much as fifty per cent. asked ; but what- 
ever were the amounts of the shares parted with by those fortunate per- 
sons who thus “heard of something to their advantage,” and actually 
received that something, it is an undoubted fact that very considerable 
sums of money were pocketed by some of these persevering and suc- 
cessful Chancery excavators. 

As a security against dishonest dealing with these accounts, the 
Accountant-General, when asked for information of the precise amount of 
the fund, in every case requires evidence that the solicitor is acting for a 
bond fide interested person. And every petition to the court regarding the 
disposal of any such fund must state on the face of it that the fund in 
question belongs to the fifteen-years’ published list. 

A return made in 1850 of the dormant cash accounts showed that for 
ten years previously, there were in that state 1,220; for twenty-five years, 
1,056, and for fifty years, 975. No list of these accounts upon which 
unclaimed cash only is standing, has up to the present time been pub- 
lished. There are nearly 1,200 accounts upon which the stock and cash 
remaining would not cover the cost of an application for the payment of 
the fund ; and 851 accounts showing sums under 1/., while on 831 more 
the sums range between 1/. and 5/. 

It may be well to give some notion of the nature of the transactions 
performed by the Accountant-General and his staff of clerks. In the 
various modes we have indicated cash is paid and stock is transferred into 
court. These sums remain for a longer or a shorter period, and usually 
become subject to various operations, always, however, under the direction 
of the court. Dividends are received on stocks, and when received are 
either paid out to persons or invested or suffered to accumulate without 
investment. As the interests of the persons entitled may require, the fund 
on any particular account, consisting of stock, or cash, or both, may be 
carried to new accounts and retained in Chancery, or at gnee paid or trans- 
ferred out. And just as the Accountant-General is required to invest sums 
paid into court, and dividends as they accumulate, so he is, when the 
occasion arises, ordered to sell stocks. The cash so raised may be needed 
for very various purposes. It may be required to pay legacies, to clear 
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off mortgages, or in the case of creditors’ suits, to discharge debts, or 
what is very much more frequent, to pay costs. Sales of stock are being 
constantly made for this last purpose—the total amount sold each year is 
very large indeed. 

Costs are paid to solicitors, who among the various claimants on a 
fund have always a priority accorded to them. In the applications made 
to court for orders or for other objects, and in the conduct of suits, as 
well as in the general management of Chancery proceedings, many and 
various expenses are incurred. Solicitors have to fee counsel, to advance 
money for stamps, and to make sundry outlays on behalf of their clients. 
Their own labours have besides to be remunerated. There is a scale of 
charges published in the general orders of the court, which fix the rate 
according to which attendances and other services are paid for, so far as 
these relate to necessary proceedings in the management of the business 
of suits and matters under the cognizance of the court. The bill of costs 
of every attorney is besides taxed by the proper taxing-master, so that 
there is no room for undue charges; or, if such charges are made, they are 
not allowed by that official, and consequently not paid for out of the funds 
in court standing to the particular cause or matter. 

In carrying out the orders of the court respecting funds already in, or to 
be brought into its custody, the main duties of the Accountant-General are, 
as we have stated, to receive cash and stocks, and to invest cash in stocks. 
In the same way he sells stocks for cash, pays cash, and transfers stocks 
out of court ; he carries over cash and stock from one account to another, 
and receives and pays dividends. He also, by his clerks, furnishes to the 
court, through solicitors, certificates of the actual amount of the funds on 
any of the accounts which appear in his ledgers, when requested by them 
to do so, as well as affords to these members of the legal profession verbal 
information of the state of the funds and of all particulars regarding the 
same, so far as his cognizance extends. In cases when persons to whom 
cash is payable cannot personally attend at the office in Chancery Lane, 
he grants powers of attorney to enable them to do so by deputy. Tran- 
scripts of his ledger accounts he also makes out for the more precise infor- 
mation of the court, of solicitors or their clients, by which every individual 
transaction or dealing with any particular fund can be clearly seen. 

Of the vast aggregate of Chancery funds, between three and four 
millions consist of cash. This amount of cash is composed of individual 
sums, either in the meantime waiting investment, or which are not required 
to be invested, also of accumulated dividends and of the dormant cash 
balances to which we have referred. The total sum of cash paid into 
court varies, ef course, from year to year. It may be taken at about ten 
millions. annually, and the repayments, including sums invested, as some- 
what under that amount. It follows, therefore, that the balance of general 
cash remaining uninvested gradually increases. The Bank of England, as 
banker to the Court of Chancery, would have the exclusive use of these 
three or four millions of cash balances, were they not otherwise dealt with. 
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The court, however, steps in, and while it leaves with the Bank a balance 
(300,000/. more or less) sufficiently adequate to recompense it for its 
trouble as banker, it invests the remainder in Government securities. 'The 
funds created by these investments are known by the gencral designation 
of suitors’ funds, and these we shall now briefly describe. The first 
investment out of the general or common cash in the custody of the court 
took place on the 2nd of July, 1739, when, pursuant to Act of Parliament, 
85,000/. were laid out in the purchase of Exchequer tallies, which in 1752 
were exchanged for an equal amount of consols. This investment was the 
foundation and commencement of that portion of the suitors’ funds now 
known as “Fund A.” Repeated investments, made from time to time 
from the same source for upwards of a century, have swollen that fund 
until it now amounts to more than two and a half millions of stock. This 
stock is of course the representative of so much of the suitors’ general 
cash as has been taken to purchase it, and is therefore liable to be re- 
converted into cash at any time, should the claims of the suitors necessitate 
such an operation. 

The interest arising from the first investment made in 1789, to which 
we have alluded, was used to pay the salaries of the Accountant-General 
and his clerks. As subsequent investments were made, the salaries of the 
Masters and other officers of the court were met out of the dividends 
arising on the stocks purchased. It, however, happened that the interest 
produced by these various investments was more than sufficient to pay the 
salaries charged thereon, and accordingly in 1768, an Act (9th Geo. III.) 
directed that such surplus interest should be laid out in the purchase of 
Government securities, and placed to a new account. The interest yielded 
by these last securities was also directed to be invested and accumulated 
on the same account. These investments and accumulations constitute 
‘Fund BY’ It is to be observed that as Fund B has arisen from surplus 
interest on Fund A, it is therefore equivalent to the profit account of a 
banker. Its amount represents the clear gain made by the court, in its 
capacity of banker, so to speak, after paying its expenses, and upon which 
no individual suitor as such has any manner of claim, just as the customer 
of a banker has no claim on the profit made by the use of banking funds. 
The interest of Fund B, however, instead of being allowed constantly to 
accumulate, has been occasionally diverted for such purposes as purchasing 
ground and building offices ; after which temporary diversions, the accu- 
mulations of interest were continued to be made as before, and the fund 
gradually in consequence increased in amount. This was owing to the 
circumstance that for very many years the income of Fund A alone was 
more than sufficient to answer all the charges made upon it, so that 
Fund B was regularly swelled by the surpluses of Fund A as well as by 
the stated investments of its own produce. In 1826 it had reached to 
587,8001. stock ; in 1848 the sum had increased to 1,094,604/. 10s. 10d., 
while in 1852 the total of investments amounted to not less than 
.1,291,6291. 10s. 5d. In that year its further increase was arrested by 
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Act of Parliament, which made a new disposition of the fund, and directed 
the interest as it accrued to be carried over to an account already existing, 
termed the Suitors’ Fee Fund Account (Fund C). 

This last-named fund was created in 1883 by an Act generally known 
as ‘“‘ Lord Brougham’s Chancery Regulation Act.’’ This Act required the 
Masters, the Registrars, the Examiners, with their respective stafis of clerks, 
and also several other officers of the court, to collect the fees formerly 
received and retained by them by way of salaries, and to pay the same 
into the bank, to the Suitors’ Fee Fund Account. Out of the funds on 
this account, in lieu of such fees, they were to be remunerated by fixed 
salaries. All fees imposed on proceedings in the court are also paid to 
this fee account, entitled Fund C. ‘The surpluses of cash on this fund, 
after meeting all the charges on it, the Lord Chancellor was empowered 
to direct to be invested also in Government securities, and thus was 
created a fourth, or Surplus Fee Account, named Fund D. The stock on 
this account, in 1852, amounted to 201,028/. 2s. 8d. consols. It was 
also provided that in the event of there being at any time a deficiency 
in Fund C for the payment of salaries and other expenses of the court, 
such deficiency was to be made good by resorting to the interest and 
dividends arising on Fund D, or, in case of need, by a sale of a portion of 
its capital. 

A pretty considerable amount is paid every year to the Fee Fund C, 
arising from brokerage levied by the Chancery broker on all sums of cash 
invested and stocks sold. The charge is the ordinary one of one-eighth per 
cent. Formerly the Accountant-General received a share of the brokerage 
as part of his official income ; but since 1852, he has been paid entirely 
by fixed salary. More recently the broker has also been recompensed 
by salary; so that now the entire proceeds of brokerage pass direct from 
the broker’s hands to Fund C. By this arrangement a saving has been 
effected ; all the more, as year by year, owing to the increasing number 
of Stock Exchange transactions, the amount of brokerage shows a gradual 
increase. 

All the fees levied on proceedings in the Court of Chancery since the 
passing of the Suitors’ Relief Act in 1852, with slight exceptions, are 
raised by means of stamps, under the direction of the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue, who keep separate accounts of the same, and each month 
pay the amount received to the credit of the Fee Fund C. By this Act, 
also, fixed salaries were substituted for fees throughout all the offices of 
the court. We have already stated that by the Act of 1852 the interest 
on Fund B was no longer allowed to accumulate on that account, but was 
directed to be carried as it accrued to the same Fee Fund C. So likewise 
with the surplus interest on Fund A. The Suitors’ Further Relief Act 
of 1853 enacted that the dividends which would arise from the sum 
of 201,028/. 2s. 8d. consols on Fund D should also in future be carried 
over to Fund C. Since the passing of these Acts no addition has conse- 
quently been made to either of the Funds Bor D. The whole amounts 
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of ‘the interest and surplus interest on all the Funds, A, B, and D, are 
now regularly placed to Fund C, which is entirely an income account, 
swelled and maintained by these amounts of interest and by the produce 
of fees levied, while it is charged with the salaries of a whole host of 
Chancery officials, with pensions, and with the various expenses of all the 
ollices of the court. 

The amounts of stock accumulated on Funds B and D are respectively, 
as already mentioned, 1,291,629/. 10s. 5d. and 201,028/. 2s. 8d., making 
together about one million and a half. It is this sum which Parliament has 
appropriated for the erection of the new Courts of Justice; nor can it be 
said that in such an appropriation are the profits and careful accumula- 
tions of the Court of Chancery for upwards of a hundred years likely to 
be injudiciously expended. 

We cannot conclude this brief account of the Chancery funds without 
adverting to the efficiency of the establishment entrusted with their ma- 
nagement. No one can have read the report of the Chancery Commission 
issued some two or three years since, without being struck with the ability 
and thorough knowledge of the business of the department shown by the 
comments and statements of the Accountant-General and his chief clerk, 
as contrasted with the suggestions of the Law Societies and several other 
recommendations contained in the report. 

There are, however, two changes of an external kind, which, if intro- 
duced, would confer signal benefits: these are, first, the establishment of 
a branch office by the Bank of England in Chancery Lane; and, secondly, 
the abolition of the office of signing registrar. In regard to the former, 
we are glad to find that the plans of the new courts provide accommodation 
for a branch bank; but why should so great a boon, more especially to 
the poorer suitors, not at once be conceded? ‘The signature of the 
registrar to the Chancery cheques is the relict of an antiquated and 
cumbrous system, now happily gone. It is clearly useless, since the 
examination and check which it formerly authenticated have been long 
ago abandoned as unnecessary. On the other hand, the adherence to the 
signature is productive of a vast amount of inconvenience and annoyance, 
not only to the legal profession, but to bankers and to the suitors them- 
selves, because the registrar will not sign certain cheques unless he sees 
the orders of the court, and these at the time cannot often be had. The 
name of the Accountant-General attached to the cheques he draws on the 
funds held by him should be sufficient, without the counter-signature of 
any other official of the court. 
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Abe Wartra. 


ee 


Latorre and Lurlei, beasts of ill, 

Still straying! Think you it will last, 

This patience ? Think you I can fast 

While you till Domesday feed your fill ? 

Have heed, my children, lest there fall 

A week of Fridays in your stall. 

Eccole! Race of perjured goats ! 

Breed of a rocx ! on verjuice reared ! 

Heaven send your kids may have no beard ! 

Or that they follow from the cotes 

Some other shepherdess, for soon 

You will be tethered in the moon! 

Up, up! Stellino! Bark, and seek ! 

Bravo, Stellino! (How they climb !) 

Come, children, come, and on my cheek 

Breathe, for your breath is sweet with 
thyme, 

And sweet the air upon the rock, 

Whereon, a still and happy flock, 

We hang midway, (thus, Lurlei, thus 

Sit you, Stellino!) and to us, 

Clear as Giacopo’s flute below, 

The bell rings up from Monaco, 

The bell that rings while men, that meet 

Upon the church steps or the street, 

Bow in the dark, and say, each one, 

“ Ave Maria!” and the sun 

Is sunk to starlight, and the'sea 

Breathes back to all men and to me, 

“ Ave Maria Vergine !” 


On all the hills is none but us ; 

The moon has folded every flower ; 
Three hours ago the cytisus 

Had lost his petals ; ’tis an hour 
Since old Giuseppe, like an arch 
Bending beside his mules and wine— 
No clock is half so sure a sign 

As old Giuseppe—made his march 
Down by the Tower, and after him 
No wheels come by, the road grows dim. 
How still itis! O lights of eve, 
That shine with such a soft surprise 
Upon this ring of silent eyes, 





In every light I could believe 

I saw a thought sct free, and heard 

In cach brown orb the moving word. 
Stellino !—Good! the thought is good, 
For good it is to shrive in Lent.— 

My child, suppose you wore a hood, 
And I, your week-day penitent, 

Came to your cell in church to say 
What thoughts were in my soul to-day, 
When all the noonday sca was blue, 
And bell-bound Lurlei led the flock 
Upward, and you, my Father, you, 
Barked at the lizard on the rock, 

And watch at needless season kept, © 
And when was need of watching, slept. 


How often when the Monna, grown 

More kind, has brought me from the fair 

A comb or kerchief for my hair, 

I like to watch, while on the stone 

Under the door she sits asleep, 

With the last sunlight on her lids! 

But this our Lady, who must keep 

My soul in peace, who saves my kids 

From cold, who sends the flowers in prime, 

And grapes and olives in good time, 

Making the stony terrace green, 

Moistening the mountain burnt with 
drought, 

Because my eyes had nowhere seen, 

I could not praise her to my thought. 

J said, “ O Lady, show thy face, 

A little moment and no more ; ” 

And then, I hoped that, of her grace, 

Bright through the blue sky, I should sce 

A lady, beautiful as she, 

Who on the vaulted high church-door, 

Either on fats or holy days, 

Sits in her red robes for our praise, 

With the Bambino on her knee. 

But still the sunlight laughed the same, 

The arch was blue from brink to brink, 

Nor answer on the mountain came— 

Stellino ! It is hard to think ! 
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It was this noon, this noon, I said, 

When both my eyes were filled with blue, 

While from the distaff down I drew, 

All lazy, I, the silver thread, 

The thought leapt through me, clear and 
keen, 

As one had touched me with a knife, 

And, like a bird, I passed within 

The circle of our Lady’s life ; 

So bright, so quick! Was I the same, 

I, Lisa? Father, thus it came. 


Beneath, a thousand metres, lay 

The Prince’s garden, where one secs 
The sea-cliff and the cypresses ; 

Yet deeper, on the sun-bright bay, 

I thought there passed a darker mote ; 
I said, “ It is the father’s boat ; 

He has been casting half the day.” 

I could not see the sail, nor yet 

Who held the tiller, who the oar, 

I knew the father watched the net, 
And always curved it to the shore ; 
How from his hands it softly slid, 
And how with a cool drip the twine 
Plashed on the wave, and half was hid, 
And how, above the leaded line, 

The corks in sunlight seemed to bask 
Black as a snake twixt either cask. 


Moreover, when the haul began, 

I heard—it was not by my car— 

How up the line, from man to man, 
Through the blue shine the shout cut clear. 
And Gianni, all but poised a-wing, 
Brown Gianni, wave-washed to the knees, 
With eyes like Netta, when she sees 

The swallow just beyond her spring, 

Was bending, while, all bright and wet, 
Up came the incurved narrowing net, 
First the fine meshes, then, between, 

A thonsand silver inches, seen 

In sand and shells, and all inlet 

With weeds of shining green. 


While yet on fishes ran my dream, 
My eye, drawn sideways by a gleam 
Against the sombre rock-side, showed 
Scarlet and green along the road, 
Kerchief and kirtle ; and I said, 
“These are the wedding guests. 
To Esa, on the rock below, 
To see the little Lotta wed. 
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They go 
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MARIA, 


How beautiful the dresses ! Which 

Shonld be the bridegroom ? He is rich: 

Wool in San Remo town he sells, 

But, if ’tis gospel Gianni tells, 

Halt of one foot ; besides, one hears 

He snaps his tecth as if ’twere shears, 

And has, they say, past forty years. 

My Lotta, has it come to this ? 

Since, ten years gone, we kissed at school, 

Never on mountain did we miss 

To join our pasture; if the mule 

Were packed for fair, or thread were 
spun, 

Or vine-trees cut, we still were one. 

And you must go—the first, and I 

The elder! Well, we are sinners all ; 

Whichever way the wind is high, 

Plump as the chestnut so we fall ; 

So says the Padre.” But at last 

From eyeshot all the pilgrims passed. 

Yet still my eye pursued, nor ceased 

To watch the scarlet through the town 

Strike fire, and in the church kneel down, 

And, at the altar, how the priest 

Blest both, and joined their hands, and how 

They laid the flowers on Lotta’s brow, 

But when she wore the ring, I felt 

The thoughts of Lotta as she knelt. 


“ Now I am donna all my life. 
To-morrow, in San Remo, they 

Who pass i’the streets will nudge, and say, 
‘Look left ! that is our Sandro’s wife.’ 
And when I sit i’the window niche, 

Men will glance up. Ah to be rich! 
And to be married! And to set 

Tasks to my maid! And yet, and yet,— 
Is Lisa on the sunny rock 

With Lurlei? Does she think of me ? 

IT shall not much with Lisa be ; 

I shall not follow with my flock ; 

Sandro would talk of ‘ wives that roam,’ 
And say, ‘A housewife’s place is home !’ 
They say the town is dark and cool, 
And the tall roofs so closely meet 

Above the stalls of wine and wool, 

The rain can scarcely wet the street. 

And poor Giacopo? Well, Heaven knows 
An even lot was given to each ; 

He cannot say ’twas I that chose 
Between the fig-leaf and the peach. 
Under my pillow both were free, 

I said, ‘The peach shali Sandro be, 
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The fig is my Giacopo's stake, 

And even‘as I dream, I take.’ 

That night I dreamed of both, but chief 

Of figs ; yet doubtful might it seem ; 

So when I dreamed again, thé leaf 

Was peach. The Virgin sent the 
dream.” 


Then down I looked where in the sun 
Turbia lay, and at the door 
Of the oid hostel, there were four 
Who drank,—all still as lizards : 
Who in the water ‘neath the wall, 
Her kirtle like a poppy bright, 
Dipt her brown arms and linen white ; 
Foy there the stream, above the fall, 
Broadens in a cool pause, and cleaves 
A basin green with burdock leaves, 
Then leaps, in silver sunlight blind, 
Then hides beneath the olives, grey, 
Beneath the olives, who shall say 
If it be the water or the wind ? 
And past the tower with shining tiles, 
And down the road that, in and out, 
Along the rocky mountain miles, 
Winds like the line on a redoubt, 
T saw the priest (beside him ran 
His shadow, like a sacristan), 
Black as a raven, bent his head, 
And heavy in the dust his tread. 
T saw not, but how oft he drew 
The cross upon his breast I knew, 
I knew how many a secr¢t sound 
Pushed through his lips (like 
thieves 


one 


hasty 
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To swing the silver censer chains, 

Nor when to lift the wafer high, 

These things, I say, are past your pains, 
My Lisa, then keep you the eye, 

But let the Padre have the brains.” 





Here came my thought, If I can see, 
A small day-watcher on my tower, 
| Unseen, these pilgrims of the hour, 
| It were a little thing that she, 
Who holds her throne with starlight pearled, 
| Should see all men in all the world ; 
Both who bides East, where, as men tell, 
Is Genoa, who on sunny capes 
Sits by the palm-tree and the grapes, 
| Who fish the bays to dim Estrelle, 
| Who on the inland terrace lops 
| I'he olive, and sets seeds below, 
| And if beyond the northern tops 
Are any shepherds in the snow, 
| All things that move, of might or mean, 
| Are by the heavenly lady seen. 
| And as my friends at distance stirred 
| My heart, and drew me to their brink, 
As in a ferry, and I heard 
Myself the thoughts of Lotta think, 
So to our Lady, morn and eve, 
| The thoughts of men rise up, and weave 
| A mantle, manifold and fair ; 
| And all the day, beneath her feet, 
| They mingle, that the large bright air 
| Is tremulons, and the time is sweet, 
| As with cross winds that softly meet, 
| Or fintes to mount ain-tops up-borne, 
| Or birds fresh wakening in the morn. 


Through windows under midnight eaves), | Perchance my thonght from the sweet stir 


With “ Ave!” or with “ Ora!” round. 


Has risen, and it pleases her, 


Though down he looked and seemed to | Because remembrance unbesonght 


read 
Letters upon the road, indecd 
Road, sea, and mountain were a blank ; 
He knew not, he, how many a hoof 
Had ringed the dust, and raised a proof 
Clear as the Emperor on a franc. 
“ Ah well!” said I, “ the priest is wise, 
And idle brains have busy eyes. 
To each a little! to the priest 
Credo and psalm, the sun to me, 
To me the flock ; it cannot be 


| Is best, and I was glad myself, 

When often, on the rocky shelf, 

| At noon the Lotta shared my thought. 

| Therefore, while yct we linger all, 

| Before the stars are ont of sight, 

| And darkened is the roof-tree light, 
And Lurlei quict in the stall ; 

| Ere I be folded as the sheep 

| Within the hollows of thy sleep, 
And all is silent save the sea, 


Who keeps the flock should know the | Santa Maria, hear thou me! 


feast, 
Nor when ’tis fit in church to bow, 
Nor what the Latin means, nor how 


| Not much I ask, but that the grass 
Be sweeter where my goats shall pass, 











AVE MARIA. 


And that they pine not, nor let fail 
The white milk in the evening pail ; 
Upon my lambs set finer wool, 

And let the fish by sweet south wind 
3c driven till the nets are full, 

For so the father will be kind. 

To Lotta and to Sandro all 


Good things, and children in due moon : 


And, Lady, send to Lisa soon 

A husband, twice as rich and tall 

As Sandro. And that these things be, 
On mountain and by terrace tree, 

At noon and eve, I bend the knee, 
Signora nostra Vergine ! 


If any on the shore forget 

To say the Ave—since the brow, 
When all the limbs are weary wet, 
Is full of slumber—heed not thou : 
For I will on the mountain set 


A cross, stone-based ; and from the bay, 
On every morn, in every year, 
| Men shall look up, and sometimes say, 


| “ Praise to her name! The cross is clear ; 


| The fishing shall be fair to-day.” 

| Or, sometimes, if the sail be tost 

| By sudden wave, and on the wind 

| The Ave bell be seaward lost, 

' When bitter salt has made them blind, 
And sick with wet and hunger, then 
Shall some one cry toward the coast, 

_“O Lady ! we are sinful men, 

| But thon, most pitiful to save, 

| Send that by dawn we see once more 

| Oar Lisa’s cross, and the sweet shore ! 

' Thine is the hour on land and wave, 

| And strong the wind, and weak are we, 

| Nor is there succour save of thee, 

{ O Queen of Heaven! Star of the sea ! 
Ora pro nobis, Vergine !” 


W. J.C. 
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Axovt the time of the birth of Constantine there rolled over the provinces 
watered by the Danube, which Tiberius reduced under the dominion of 
Rome nearly three centuries earlier, the first wave of the great barbaric 
ocean which inundated Europe and finally flooded the Imperial City. 
The Goths swarmed into Pannonia, and hustled out the toga’d warriors 
who, in face of these strange enemies, whose reign terminated with the 
life of Attila, held their swords with feeble grasp. In another century 
the Goths yielded in turn to the terrible Huns. Abares, Gepidae, and 
Lombards followed each wave that flowed westward and surged over its 
precursor like breakers on the sea shore. Dacia, Pannonia, and Servia 
owned an infinity of masters till Charlemagne included them within the 
limits of his Western Empire. But no power had prestige or force suffi- 
cient to avert the march of conquering hordes over the vast plains which 
offered such temptations to the pastoral Barbarians. The course of the 
Danube guided them westward, and from each great billow, as it rolled, a 
deposit took place, and gradually a compost of races was left, each as distinct 
as the strata in a geological formation. The last of these which was pre- 
cipitated on the land, was the Magyar, a puzzle to ethnologists, a part of 
a great Arian mystery—Oriental no doubt, Turk or Scythian, a back 
ewrent of the Hunic ocean which had been let loose from the now dried- 
up reservoirs of the plains in Central Asia. Who they are and whence 
they came no one can decide. The theories are learned, ingenious, un- 
compromising, and unsatisfactory. What matters it 2. Mr. Vambery could 
not find a trace of Magyarism in his travels; but the Emperor of Austria 
knows where it can be discovered in intensest development at a moment's 
notice. The Magyars say that when their ancestors made up their minds 
to move, they did so in such a complete and sweeping fashion that not a 
soul was left behind, consequently all efforts to throw light on the nursery 
of this interesting self-asserting race are not likely to avail much. Arpad 
and his Magyars rushed into Hungary about the period when Alfred the 
Great was warring with the Danes. Notwithstanding the numbers and 
courage of the new comers, the nations of central and western Europe, 
having now settled down under some sort of Government, were better able 
to oppose invaders than their ancestors had been, and the Magyars were 
checked in their endeavours to overrun Germany, and were finally forced 
back to the Waag, the Theiss, and the Danube. In fact they received 
severe defeats. Germans, Poles, Tartars, Turks, and Bohemians, over- 
came them in turn. They were subject to constant aggression when they 
were not making war on their neighbours—a turbulent energetic race, full 
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of life, vital force, and fidgetiness. Their history is exceedingly pic- 
turesque and animated; but to the callous Briton, or the philosophic 
Gaul, it is only attractive because of recent events. Are we to be grateful 
because many thousands of Hungarians, century after century, fell in 
fighting Turks and made a living wall of men to protect us from the inva- 
sion of the Mahometan? How thankful France and England, aye, and 
Germany, have been to the Poles for similar services! We will probably 
agree in the view that they could do no less, and that they fought very 
much on their own account. And besides, these Magyars were often 
provocative of battle. They would not let sleeping dogs lie. When the 
Turk was easy and somnolent they blew trumpets in his ears and walked 
on his slippered feet. At times when they had a fight of their own on 
hand they invited the Turk to take part in it, and there was a period in 
his history when poor ‘‘ Bono Johnny” never refused any offer of the kind, 
but was as jubilant as an Irishman at any opportunity of stepping on the 
- green fora friendly combat. These Magyars were often worsted, as has been 
said by their neighbours, and were scarred and bruised terribly, and their 
last ‘‘insurrectio,” or rising en masse, was put into a cocked hat by one of 
Napoleon’s lieutenants. But they have a long roll of victories to boast of 
over all sorts and conditions of nations. Nevertheless, in 1848 Europe was 
startled by the intelligence that Hungary in arms was putting to the rout 
the generals of Austria, and that the Kaiser was obliged to entreat 
the aid of the Czar to keep his crown on his head. In that reso- 
lution was sown the seeds of a hate which may be immortal, and a study 
of revenge which lasted nearly twenty years. The Emmetts, Wolfe Tones, 
and Fitzgeralds of Hungary did not represent the idea of a faction—they 
represented a nation, entire in its nobles, its bourgeoisie, and its people. 
Fiancis Joseph, in whose ears the echoes of cannon of the Vienna barricades 
rang for years after he had assumed the imperial purple, could not forget 
that the greatest enemies of his rule and dynasty were the Hungarians, 
who had deserted his standards, defeated his troops, and had declared 
a republic. He stiffened his back and hardened his heart and 
turned his ear to men who unfolded to him the project of fusing all 
the masses of his empire into an Austrian amalgam, in which the 
leaden, solid, useful German, the lively, political, unpractical Hungarian, 
the stolid yet subtle Croat, the vain, imaginative, intriguing Greek, should 
form one placid composite. The Hungarians too would not be fused. 
They were submitted to a government analogous to that of the Southern 
states by the military commanders of the North. Their taxes were collected 
by force or by free quarterings ; good roads were made in spite of them by 
the Austrians. But the Austrians were fatigued by a tremendous passive 
resistance. The battle of Solferino showed the Emperor there was a 
weak spot in his harness, and that his armour and shield were alike vulner- 
able. And in 1861 a Diet was called, which was filled with the passions 
of 1848. It asked for what could not be granted, unless Hungary was to 
be cast off from the vessel of the state. The Diet was dissolved. The 
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interval between that dissolution and the assembling of the Diet which 

_was sent about its business after the battle of Custozza, witnessed a 
repetition of the process of dragooning which had been resisted so long. 
Meantime Hungary had burst into boots, menthes, and atiilas, had ahjured 
hats and buttons and bounded into ultra-Magyarism. The German tongue 
was renounced, an Austrian uniform was never seen in a @ecent house, 
and the nation asserted itself by the cut of its clothing, and a sartorial war 
against the oppressor. What the leaders wanted was their recognition as 
a separate power from Austria, the only connection between the two being 
that the Emperor of Ausiria should be accepted as the King of Hungary, 
with hereditary rights of succession. They demanded a separate and 
responsible ministry, a Hungarian army controlled by the Dict, a financial 
budget, and right of self-taxation. 

Some really meant what they said, others were induced to make these 
demands in the hope that their persistence would lead to separation from 
Austria, caring little what else became of them, or filled with the idea of a 
great Danubian State, which could bully its Croats, and Serbs, and Roumans, 
as it pleased. ‘The arguments of the Imperial Government to show the 
unreasonableness of many of the assumptions of the Diet were forcible, 
and sometimes unanswerable, but little head was made either way tiil the 
Prussian invasion of Bohemia terrified and angered Austria by introducing 
in rear of its march a movement against Hungary conducted by Hungarian 
exiles. The world beheld the strange spectacle of a god-fearing king, who 
believes in divine right and in the sacredness of sovereign power, using the 
arms of men who had broken their oaths as citizens, subjects, and soldiers, 
to overturn the rule of their legitimate monarch, and allying himself with 
ultra-republicans and furious democrats against the most ancient and 
orthodox house in Europe. But now it was obvious that Hungary must 
be conciliated or Austria would be lost in any future contest. She was the 
Ireland on which every enemy counted, but unlike Ireland, Hungary was 
united almost as a man, and was a vigorous nation, capable, unaided, of 
making defensive war, and aided, of meeting any enemy in the field. 

Other rulers might learn a lesson from Francis Joseph. He ealled to 
his presence men whose names and antecedents filled him with repugnance ; 
he sacrificed his pride, his dislikes, his love of ease, to his kingly duties; 
he studiously sought the means of a compromise with the popular leaders. 
Deak, with equal wisdom and patriotism, helped by many able men, met 
his royal master half way as soon as he perceived that there was a chance 
of seeuring the substance of what the Hungarians really desired. There 
were conferences and interviews under the inspiration of M. Von Beust, to 
whose sage counsels the change in Francis Joseph’s policy must be chiefly 
ascribed. Much controversy about “ continuitat ’’ and “ the laws of ’48;”’ 
much heat concerning demands for exclusive military and financial estab- 
lishments ; and et last an arrangement for a mixed committee of Austrians 
and Hungarians, on what were called common aflairs, was agreed upon. 
The Hungarians were to haye their own Dict and their own Ministry, 


. 
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and so it was agreed that the coronation diploma, which is a sort of 
formal announcement of the rights of the people, should be prepared, 
and that Francis Joseph might take the oaths before heaven as the King of 
Hungary, some parts of which, by-the-by, it is scarce possible for him to 
execute. In olden times the kings of England were supposed to accept as 
a settled obligation the duty of reconquering the lands across the Channel 
which had been taken from their ancestors by the French ; and to-day the 
King of Hungary is pledged to make war against the Turks, and drive 
them Lord Redcliffe knows not where, and to do a number of things he 
has no more intention of doing than George I. had of annexing the Pas de 
Calais. Francis Joseph came to Buda; his lovely Queen had gone there 
earlier ; but the Hungarians, though respectfully joyous, were not enthu- 
siastic, and there was no “ moriamur pro rege nostra’ from their lips. 
The Emperor was delighted with Pesth and the Hungarians. Returned 
exiles, some of whom ought to have been hanged long ago, had the 
decrees of Austrian courts becn carried out, thronged his palace halls, 
and the days were near at hand when he was to put on the crown and 
mantle of St. Stephen, and ride on a horse and swear an oath, and be 
indeed a king. 

There were still difficulties to be tided over after it had been determined 
to hold the coronation, and there were wearisome delays before the day 
could be fixed. No doubt this uncertainty, as well as the attractions of 
the Great Exhibition, prevented the attendance of many strangers, but at 
no time could it have been expected that many Austrians would be present, 
as they detested the whole of the proceedings toto calo. The Croats 
were as obstinate in refusing to come to Pesth as the Hungarians had 
been in absenting themselves from the former Reichsraths at Vienna. 
They pinned their faith on Stratomirivitz, who was their new Jellachich, 
and there was a fluttering of wings among all the little eaglets in Bohemia, 
Gallicia, and Slavonia. 

Now, we must all admit that if a king of England should appear at his 
coronation in a robe which was worn by William the Conqueror, and with 
a crown which belonged to the first Christian monarch of the isle, it would 
excite emotion even among the most unpoetical and unimaginative portion 
of his subjects. Perhaps it is too much to say “all of us”’ must admit the 
fact, for there are some people who won't admit anything, on principle ; 
but at all events one is safe in presuming the adjuncts of such interesting 
objects would give the ceremony and the wearer additional attraction in 
the eyes of the multitude. As to the Hungarians, it is a revelation from 
Heaven to see such things as St. Stephen’s mantle and crown. It can be 
but seldom they are revealed, for it is only at éoronations that the 
guardians of these relics permit them to be looked upon, and then these 
high officers keep watch and ward for three days, whilst the stream of 
spectators rolls on, struggling through the room with eyes fixed on the 
helmet crown and the tattered mantle—a very tattered mantle indeed. 
Whether it is the same St. Stephen who repudiated the charges of the 
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Poole of his day, and covered-him with offensive epithets on account of 
his little bill for a pair of breeches, we must leave to Notes and Queries ; 
but if it were, the defects in a bad nether garment would have been visible 
through the royal mantle, had it been in its present condition. Queen 
Gisla was a cunning worker and neat-handed, and she covered this sacred 
cloak with a vast variety of holy images and symbols, on which time has 
done much mischief, so that the fingers of the royal ladies who have 
been repairing it since must have been as active with the scissors as with 
the needle. As to the crown, there is a tradition of even greater sanctity, 
for men will believe that though it was sent to St. Stephen by Boniface, 
it was made in heaven, and carried to the Pope by celestial mechanics, 
who must have worked very much in the style of human artificers 
of that period on the earth. In form it combines the morion and 
the coronet, and the stones which are set in it do not offer great 
attractions to the admirer of precious jewels. What simple days these 
were in which subjects believed in their king so thoroughly that whatever 
faith he adopted became theirs at once! When Stephen became a Chris- 
tian he made all his people of the same faith at a coup—a wholesale, 
almost miraculous, conversion, if it were not that it might have been 
dangerous for any Magyar to profess a faith which his king had renounced. 
Much in the same way was it that nations became Catholic or Protestant 
subsequently. Bohemia, once so heretic, was converted at the battle of 
the White Mount, and the Protestantism of Hungary yielded to the influence 
of the great landowners who remained faithful to the Pope. 

When it was announced over here that the Emperor of Austria would 
certainly be crowned at Pesth on the 8th of June, there were probably 
some dozens of diplomatically-minded persons who were affected by the 
intelligence. Why should not he be crowned there? Why had not he 
been crowned before? Why was he to be crowned at all? Any Hun- 
garian could have expatiated for hours in reply to these questions; but to 
the average British man it was matter of as much inconsequence and 
indifference as if he were told that there was to be a new Lama of Thibet 
on such a day installed at Lassa. To many millions of people, however, 
the subject was of vital importance,—to millions more indeed than there 
are people in these isles,—for all the populations of the Austrian dominions 
and the conterminous races were deeply affected by the news that all 
difficulty between the pretensions of the Crown and the rights of the 
Hungarians had been arranged, and that Francis Joseph was to become 
not only Emperor of Austria, but King of Hungary. But it was only by an 
arrangement, and therefore by a compromise on both sides; and on both 
sides there were partizans who felt that wrong had been done, and who 
received the concession with dislike. 

In all contests between right and power there is sure to arise a party 
which takes the extreme view on each side, and for which there is no 
possible end but the supremacy of their principles. They advance on the 
top of the waves and when the flood subsides are left stranded. As the 
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French Revolution has left its deposits of Rouges about the world, as the 
Italian Revolution has dropped its Mazzinis and its Garibaldis, so the 
Hungarian Revolution has precipitated its Kossuths—men to whom any 
compromise seems to be base treason. The party representing Kossuth’s 
policy were, however, represented in Hungary itself, although they 
abandoned the fiction of a republic; and to them the surrender of the 
demands made by the Diet in 1861 was as hateful as the concessions 
made to the Hungarians were to the Germans proper and to the Croats of 
the Empire. 

Very few people knew what the coronation of the Emperor would be 
like. They were not aware it was to be a political pageant of no ordinary 
significance, and that the Hungarians were going to render it one of the 
most singular spectacles ever seen in these modern days. Thousands of 
people fiock to far less interesting places to behold much less attractive 
sights ; and it may be fairly said that in one respect the coronation was a 
failure. Not many strangers came to witness it, and very few of the 
Austrians proper, or of the neighbouring peoples. 

Up to a few days before the ceremony, there was no positive know- 
ledge when it would take place. There were many matters of importance 
to be decided upon; and it is well the Magyars set to work so soon to 
devise their dresses and give orders to their tailors. As it was, there were 
misfits and sartorial failures and heartburnings. There were of course 
some Englishmen at the show— Frenchmen were all “ gravitating” 
towards Paris. A few Germans, odd Americans, the members of the diplo- 
matic missions, one Croat deputy,—all the rest were Magyar and non- 
Magyar Hungarians, with the exception of some Austrians and Roumans, 
who looked in to see how things were getting on. 

To Buda it was a disappointment—to Pesth a bitterness of spirit. The 
Hungarians are quite well aware that, for all their good qualities, they play 
now but a small part on the political stage. They are much like some 
veteran beau sabreur, in the uniform of other days, with false teeth, wig, 
and paint and patches, who, in antiquated finery, totters along in the 
crowd which has assembled to see the youthful warriors returning vic- 
torious from the battle of the hour. They have insisted on taking a step 
far back into the Middle Ages, and have erected a barrier between 
themselves and Europe. With German—even with Latin—they had 
a language which enabled them to be of Europe. But with Hungarian ! 
It is only the language of some five millions at most. Russian is spoken 
by 60,000,000, at all events. 

And if even the troubled races of Sclayonie origin can find a common 
language, there will be many millions of people erecting a wall between 
their nationality and European civilization. Every nation is the best 
judge of its own happiness; and if the Hungarians revert to a 
tongue in which there is no original work that has been deemed 
worthy of widely-read translations, they must take their own course. 
They have been too busy fighting all their lives, they say, to study 
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the arts and sciences and to cultivate literature; but the Grecian 
and Italian Republics had no inconsiderable share of the same amuse- 
ments in their day, and yet they contrived to produce poets, painters, 
sculptors, and writers of the first order in extraordinary numbers. The 
Hungarians, however, had great orators; and, judging by Kossuth’s 
English speeches, he must have made on his countrymen’s minds im- 
pressions such as are due to the highest efforts of eloquence. They have 
historians, poets, novelists, and painters ; but even national vanity cannot 
assign to them a commanding position. The result is, that other 
European nations know little of the feelings and even of the history 
of their eccentric brother, and that the event so very important to him did 
not widely move their sympathies. 

On the morning of the 3rd of June I found myself in a carriage of 
the train proceeding to Strasbourg, with three Germans who had been at the 
Paris Exhibition, and were returning full of anecdotes of the hardness of 
the beer and the monstrosity of the charges and the incivility of the 
French. They read Baedecker and smoked at intervals, became excited as 
the train approached the Rhine, ‘‘ hoched”’ when they had crossed it, and 
were quite pleasant and inoffensive till a dreadful Pole of Posen got in at 
Kehl. Such a man as that was! He had a round bullet head with 
closely-cropped hair, an obstinate bullet forehead, with a deep scar across 
it, shaggy reddish eyebrows, a small blue-grey eye with a black pupil, 
snub nose, high cheek bones, heavy red moustache, and shaved cheeks 
and chin; dressed well, carried a huge signet ring on his forefinger, and a 
tremendous pipe of ineffable blackness. He spoke all languages ; dis- 
puted on all points ; talked whilst he smoked—which was always; never 
slept; bounced about on his seat, turning now from one and now to 
another, with his forefinger giving point to an observation in his adversary’s 
ribs. He had fought all over Germany in 48; did not like what had 
happened before that time from the day of his birth, and was disgusted with 
everything since. He had fought at Berlin, at Radstadt, at Vienna; he 
was a good Catholic, but he considered the Pope a nuisance; he was an 
indifferent Prussian, for he hated Bismarck, he regarded Francis Joseph and 
Austria as political enormities, and thought Napoleon III. was an impostor. 
England was only a workshop full of dishonest mechanics, about to be 
pulled down and overturned by Americans and Irish Fenians. ‘The very 
salt of the earth was Polish, and it was not Polish unless it was Posenish ; 
and Russia was the source of all the corruptions of the world, which 
this salt alone could cure. It was positively miraculous to hear 
that man talk, to see him smoke, to catch the fire of his pipe, 
the outline of his figure in gesticulation, and the tone of his high full 
voice through the night! At Ulm he got out, and returned no more, 
and the wearied Germans with the air of men who had been fighting 
bravely at Ephesus and had got the worst of it, grunted and went to sleep, 
to wake up in the morning and look on the plain outside Munich. And lo! 
there were columns of infantry, and squadrons of cavalry at work as if 
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the Bavarians had not learned the army was just worth as much as if they 
were Nuremberg toys. What on earth does Bavaria want of an army ? 
We know she won't fight. She has no colonies to protect—her Bund is 
dissolved. At a moment when honour, duty, treaties, promises, called on 
them to fight last year we all know what the Bavarians did. And yet these 
honest beer-drinking people believe they are a military power, and pay 
9,500,000 florins a year for their army, and keep up a foree of 157,000 
infantry, 21,000 horse, and 186 guns, out of a population much less than 
that of Ireland! Let us get on from Munich, although it be with a 
German baroness who smokes cigarettes, and who has a French husband 
and a large family of children in a state of normal rebellion, At four 
o'clock, however, we could get on no further. The engine declared itself 
incompetent some way beyond Linz, and selected for its repose, with great 
judgment, a place opposite a station at which the telegraph was out of 
order. So aman was despatched on foot to the next station to send us 
the news, and the population of the train set itself to make the best of the 
circumstances with great philosophy. There were corn fields by the road- 
side. Some wandered in and ate the unripe ears—others culled flowers— 
some played with the ballasting, and chucked pebbles in the water. A 
great tabaks concilium was held over the engine, which was declared to be 
a very evil-minded piece of mechanism. One asserted it must be an 
‘‘ English machine’”—to be so bad. Men, women, and children—all 
except the husband of the German baroness, who had true French 
impatience in him—would have been content to remain shuffling about and 
conversing de omnibus as long as the glorious sun was lighting up the 
beautiful Austrian landscape, with the outlines of the Tyrolese Alps on our 
right, and the wooded heights over the valley of the Danube on our left ; 
but the engine from Linz came pufting along, and in a few minutes we 
were bumped and butted onwards, and then drove into a thunder-storm, 
which toyed with the train for an hour or so, and pursued us almost 
into Vienna—the Paris, and better than the Paris, of Eastern Europe. 
No Volksgarten—no Prater—no anything to-night! That shower of 
rain had driven every Viennese of them all into the becr-halls, and so to 
Sacher’s for supper, and then to bed at any hotel you please, in the 
snuggest, best furnished bed-room possible, at which Charing Cross, au 
troisiéme, would be in despair, and the Grand Hotel au ler + n would be 
in disgust—Rémischer Kaiser, Osterreichischer Hof, Munsch, Archduke 
Charles—any will do, though various in cooking, and wines, and atten- 
dance. The news is certain. The Emperor will be crowned on 8th June. 
The ambassadors and ministers go to-morrow—some early, some by 
2°30 p.m. train. The Danube is high, but it needs early rising to go 
down by boat, and so the afternoon train is decided on—that is, I decide 
upon it, but my courier and valet has very imperfect notions about time, 
and is in that capacity a man of original character. All the way from 
England he has been a nuisance to me. He began by sitting on my best 
hat ; next, he lost my new umbrella; further, he was nearly left behind at 
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Calais ; further, he was late with the luggage at Paris, so that I missed 
the train and had to stay a night in the horrors of an over-crowded hotel ; 
and ever since then I have been clutching him out of beer-houses and 
driving him into his carriage as the train starts. 

At last it became a joke among my friends, who were amused by my 
constant care and attention, and I was asked whether I had been up to 
waken my valet, or had brushed his boots; and if, as sometimes it 
happened, he did not appear in very neat trim in the morning, I was 
rebuked for not having taken him up his shaving water. 

No one who saw Vienna to-day could have imagined that so great an 
event in the history of the Austrian Empire was about to take place close 
at hand. But ten short months ago, and those tortuous streets, now so 
listless, were filled with Hungarian soldiery, and with the white-coated 
army of the Kaiser. The cafés were full of excited and fearful citizens ; 
the heights crowded with anxious groups looking across the Danube over 
the flat plains of the Marchfeld for traces of the advancing Prussians ; and 
now and then were commotions in the thoroughfares as wounded prisoners, 
the victims of outlying cavalry skirmishes, were hauled through the streets, 
or some miserable creature, who had been seized as a spy, was dragged 
along to death. 

The streets were now in their normal state. Vienna has been accustomed 
to such terrors of the foe ; and long ere the French were accustomed to 
march in and out as they pleased, Hungarians and Turks had encamped 
beneath her walls and threatened her with sack and pillage bombardment 
and storm. 

By a merciful dispensation for tardy people the Vienna railways 
always give grace of some fifteen or twenty minutes, and so we managed 
to get away from the Nord Bahn station by the 2°80 afternoon train, on the 
5th, which was filled with the diplomacy of the great and little powers. 

Over the Danube sped the train and out through the fortifications of 
Florisdorf, which already afford a warningto man. ‘ Put not your trust in 
earthworks.” The winter's rain has cut deep crevasses in scarp and 
counterscarp, and the spring and early summer have brought forth their 
crops of weeds and wild flowers; but the Austrian, wisely doubting the 
defensive power of the great wet ditch of the Danube, is about to construct 
permanent works around one of the most easily defended capitals in 
the world. 

Within a few miles of Florisdorf, hid in the ripe honours of the 
glorious harvest, lie the famous fields of Aspern, Essling, and Wagram, 
marked solely by the little church spires which rise above the corn. Right 
and left spread the undulating fields of the Marchfeld, and here and there 
around ‘the simple villages of whitewashed houses with shingled roofs, 
are spread great commons covered with flocks of geese and herds of 
Hungarian cattle. 

The peasants, unvexed of Prussians, are tilling the fields or tending 
their flocks ; the men in loose linen drawers and boots, the women only 
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distinguished from the men by wearing handkerchiefs bound round their 
heads and fastened under the chin. The bridge over the March, which 
was destroyed as the Prussians advanced, has been temporally repaired, 
and the train passed over it very gingerly, whilst the creaking and 
groaning of the planks gave notice that they were not permanently intended 
for such pressure. ‘Then we passed from the plain through some 
hillocky ground and mild hills, the end of the spur of the White 
Carpathians which runs down to the Danube at Presburg. These almost 
shut out the battle-field of which Austrians and Prussians claim the 
advantage, on that memorable Sunday when the flag of truce, upborn in 
the sight of the fierce-fighting battalions, stayed the sanguinary combat. 

From Presburg, almost to Pesth itself, there is one vast plain which 
now is covered with black masses of horses, herds of cream-coloured cattle, 
flocks of sheep ; bounded on the left by hillocks and ridges crowned with 
vineyards, and on the right marked by ruined castles, towns, and 
monasteries, dotting the course of the Danube. 

The lights of Pesth were set in the darkness of night ere the train 
arrived at the station and delivered its passengers to the mercy of Magyar 
porters and cabmen. 

The strongest man took his luggage; the unscrupulous took other 
people’s ; the weaker went to their hotels. I do not know what class I 
belong to, but I know I got my own luggage, and my invaluable courier 
carried off somebody else’s; it would be unjust to my companion, a 
stout countryman, who belonged to the Wurtemburg hussars, if I did not 
attribute my success to his efforts. It was very pleasant to get into the 
Konigin von England, particularly as the Oberkelner laughed at the idea 
of finding a refuge in the hostelry, and utterly repudiated a premonitory 
telegram. However,-he was quite open to admit the efficacy of an engage- 
ment made for a bed-room a month before—ihat we could have, but no 
more if we coined our blood for drachmas. 

The room was small, the Wurtemburg hussar was large—nor is the 
writer exactly one of those angelic bodies which can dance or sleep in large 
numbers on the point of a needle—but somehow or other two beds were 
rigged up; the impracticable courier was disposed of in a crib among some 
blacking brushes, empty bottles, and Croat servants ; and we sallied forth 
into the streets of Pesth to mingle with the thousands, who, like ourselves, 
were staring at the preparations for the forthcoming pageant. The crowds 
were more, far more, worthy of attention than the objects which attracted 
their regards. Women in pork-pie hats are no great noveltics in 
England, but when they add to these headdresses, which are called 
Hungarian hats, a costume which is in many parts pre-crinoline, and a 
peculiar mode of wearing it, the ensemble attracts notice. And their 
cavaliers were still more remarkable, for they wore their boots over their 
trousers, repudiated buttons on their frock-coats, and insisted on assuming 
pork-pie hats without feathers. Pesth is a city of modern Germany. 
There are odd signs over the doors, and the shopkeepers, of whom most 
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boast German names, will put their Christian after their surnames, so that 
you read Smith John and Jones William a la Magyar. There are fine 
signboards in the Vienna fashion—bad pavé and much dust—houses high 
and streets tortuous—many tall chimnies of sugar factories and breweries, 
and those manufacturing processes which make a town so unattractive to 
any stranger, except the statistical, political, economical, and mercantile 
wanderer. There were tall painted poles and garlands at the street 
corners ; but the city was still in the grub state, and gave no promise of 
its butterfly development. At the Kénigin von England most of the 
young diplomatists were seated in a cool gallery outside the dining-room, 
and looking out on the court-yard, where it was cool and exclusive. The 
elder brethren of the craft had sent their attaches away, probably in order 
to have their room to themselves and a little snug gossip. There was a 
gloom on their young faces. And well there might. It came whispered 
about that there was bad news from Vienna concerning the state of the 
Archduchess Mathilde—a special favourite of all people. Why should 
she not be so? Illustrious by birth, she had rendered herself beloved for 
her goodness. Youthful, graceful, fair to look upon, exceedingly accom- 
plished, lively and amiable she was in her way—oh, how much stood in 
it !—a sister of charity—the charm of a court—the comfort of many a 
lowly dwelling. For long days and nights she had suffered from her 
dreadful burns. Why repeat the sad story? Her resignation moved 
all those around her as much as her pain, and now it was that she was 
to be removed from all anguish for ever. The news, in fact, prepared 
every one for the worst. The coronation would not be postponed, but it 
was felt that all gaiety and ball-giving and dancing would be out of 
place, and so many costly preparations would go for nought. The 
Emperor and his fair wife, and the small court keeping up their haughty 
simple state over the water at Buda, had a heavy shadow cast on their 
to-morrow ; for with the news of the sad condition of Archduke Albrecht’s 
daughter came the report that Maximilian was in the hands of the 
Mexican Republicans, and men who knew what they were feared to think 
of his fate. So all went to bed in Buda and Pesth with a sense of 
melancholy. In my chamber slept or reposed the Wurtemburg hussar ; 
and, although I have no objection to hussars of Wurtemburg “ in the 
abstract,” I think a specimen is objectionable when he is over four- 
teen stone, and reposes two feet from you in a very small room on an 
intensely hot night. Joy came in the morning, but not in the shape of 
my courier and valet ; for of him for hours after were no tidings, and then 
unfortunately he came to the surface, and to the tep story of the Konigin, 
and was alive after all. The Magnates were sitting, and the House of 
Representatives—matinal as these Hungarian are—were in full sitting, 
and we were to go off and see them; for was not Belus, Lord of Sequins, 
to be our cicerone ? 

Now as to what was to be seen in the Diet, has it not been recorded in 
the chronicles of the newspapers by their special correspondents? There 
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are old paintings to be met with all over the world, which hang up in 
one’s memory. ‘‘ The Doge receiving the Turkish Ambassadors,” or the 
‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,” or Louis the Great besieging some place— 
you know the kind—men in strange dresses, with swords and jewelled 
raiment. The Peers and Commons of Hungary recalled these pictures of 
the past. There were malcontents who wore black cloth and sheaths to 
their swords, and unadorned black caps; and there were marvels of 
richness, such as Count Bela Szechenyi, Count Waldstein or Wallenstein, 
Count Bathyany, guos enumerare longissinum est. But after all I sought 
out Deak first, as all comers would do, and found him not, for he did not 
appear to be in the House. He is, physically, too big a man to be 
overlooked, and could not be smothered up like our Lord Russell, or the 
Maccallum More, or Sir John Pakington, or Messrs. Roebuck and Whalley, 
and other senators who are like Horace, at least in that they are modo 
bipedali staiuré. The coachmen, footmen, and life hussars of the nobles 
were more radiant than their masters; but many of the Lower House 
went up with the address to the palace at Buda in the large, commodious, 
open carriages which serve as omnibuses in Pesth. 

There was an old historic figure missing in the pageant. Who could 
forget the courteous, kindly grandee, shining a perfect chrysolite, from 
diamond spur and heel to aigretted cap, at the Moscow Coronation, just 
eleven years ago? ‘The friend of emperors, and almost the peer of kings, 
Prince Esterhazy was an object to be missed by any who had seen him 
then. And to think of the jewels—some of them at least—ticketed and 
marked off for sale in a London auctioneer’s! And what are lost for ever 
—the anecdote, the knowledge of courts and men—the memories of times 
when there were giants fighting on earth. 

There is in the city of Pesth a most hospitable and excellent club—the 
Casino—to which every stranger was invited as an honorary member, the 
only exception being the British Ambassador and his suite. By some 
quaint misapprehension they were left out; but the suite were not aware 
of the fact, and came all the same. ‘The Duke de Gramont and his 
secretaries and attachés were duly inscribed; but what was everybody's 
business was done by nobody, and so Lord Bloomfield end his following 
were left out in the cold. The Casino was a very refuge: in addition to 
the excellent library and reading-rooms, there was an admirable restaurant, 
to which, in the heat and fatigue of the day, the afilicted sightseer could 
repair for food and shelter. There, this evening, at a table close at 
hand, I saw a man mumbling the end of a cigar: a heavily-built, large- 
headed, and slow-moving man, of a complexion the French would call 
basané ; a heavy face and forehead, obscured by a lew descending thatch 
of thick iron-grey hair; very shaggy eyebrows; a dark and not very 
brilliant eye; a thick greyish moustache and shaven cheeks. He wore 
dark clothes, trousers, and boots, and had the air of a bon petit bourgeois. 
And this was Deak; and here or at the Kénigin von England he might be 
seen daily and nightly,—never at the ceremonies and receptions and state 
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pageants held in honour of the consummation of his work. One night 
when there was a great clamour in the street outside, and all the members 
flocked to the window and reported that the Emperor and Empress were 
passing below in an open carriage, looking at the illuminations, and 
surrounded by an enthusiastic crowd, Deak, who was sitting in the 
room, merely gave a sort of grunt when he was told what it was, and 
went on with his sweet omelet. He would not move to the window 
to look at the spectacle. 

On the 6th the Magnates and Representatives appeared in the world 
in their full feathers. They were graciously received by the Emperor and 
Empress; and in the afternoon the great ladies were presented to her 
Majesty at a sort of drawing-room, the Emperor not being present, but 
looking on all the while from another apartment or gallery, so that he 
could admire the quaint toilettes and their fair owners. One lady I saw 
ere she set out on her journey, and it needed all the exertions of a devoted 
husband, an excellent son, and a numerous valetry, to get her train in 
order and to sweep her up in safety to her carriage. It was a Hungarian 
dress of the old style; and all I can say is, that it was very rich, very 
extensive, very becoming, and most charmingly, patriotically, and mar- 
tyrically borne by the countess whom it enshrined. The great aiousement 
of that afternoon was in the Stadt Waldchen—a rough kind of Rotten Row, 
very extensive and very dusty,—in which cavaliers ride and ladies and 
gentlemen drive and look at each other, the walks at the side being 
crowded by loungers. There was a want of what we would call style in 
the ensemble of the riders. The felt hats, and boots over their trousers, and 
the single-breasted buttonless coats did not look like dress ; and the habit 


of wearing large numnahs under the saddles detracted from the look of 


many fine horses ; but as to the riding there could be no mistake, for, with 
too much of the cireus about it, the horsemanship of most of the men, 
who delighted to “‘ bucket” about their steeds, was very good. In the 
Waldchen there are gardens where gipsy bands may be heard and ices 
eaten and flirtations carried on. The gipsy bands we have all heard 
of, and they are, if good, indeed worth hearing. Imagine a group 
of street musicians, not very well clad and mostly with Jewish coun- 
tenances of mean aspect, small receding foreheads, big ears, and inani- 
mate looks, sawing away at their fiddles; and you do not, if you 
succeed, raise an agreeable image. But listen to them for a little, 
and when the wonderful unison, fire, and sentiment of their playing 
has done its work open your eyes and you will see a transformation. 
Each man there is inspired ; his face has changed, his soul is at the 
tips of his fingers, trembling up and down the fibres from which he is 
evolving such harmony; and you no longer wonder why a Magyar will 
oftentimes fling down his purse to the despised musicians with a litle 
fortune in it. In the evening there was a reception at Count Karolyi’s, 
which only differed from such assemblies in an European capital in that 
it gave the idea of a fancy ball, owing to the Magyar dress of the men, for 
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the ladies were attired like the Frenchwomen, against whose luve effrené 
a veteran senator waged an idle war. Instead of liveried servants and 
men in black—those respectable persons who are so distracting to the diffi- 
dent tyro—there were gentry in grand hussar uniforms and military-looking 
attire, who seemed ill-employed in lining staircases and handing about 
ices. They would all, high and low, have been happy but for the pitiful 
news. The Archduchess Mathilde was dying, some said was dead! 
Albrecht, conqueror of Custozza, was known to be no philo-Magyar, but none 
could refuse their sympathy to that much-afilicted man. Surely if the sins 
of the fathers be measured by visitations on the children, there must have 
been many workers of iniquity among the elder Hapsburgs. And sitting in 
anguish with her heart far away there is yet another for whose grief 
her bitterest enemy must feel—the proud ambitious mother of the poor 
Emperor, thousands of miles from the land he loved, and where he was so 
dearly loved even by the foes of his house, whose fate was so soon to be 
sealed in blood. 

All next day the Kaiser was working and fasting in his palace 
of Buda. He entertained the ambassadors, ministers, and diplomatic 
corps at a banquet which was very creditable to the cook. It was a fast 
day and no meat could be served at the table of the Most Catholic King ; 
but so little was the want felt that a carnivorous Briton was fain to admit 
he had never had a better dinner in his life. There is a grandeur and 
simplicity in the Austrian Imperial table. The dinners at a large stock- 
broker’s or a big brewer's are better, gastronomically considered, than 
the feasts at Schénbrunn or Buda, but the company is not quite so good 
in the matter of quarterings, though it may be more lively and enter- 
taining. The family keep early hours, the dishes are simple, the wines 
excellent, but the finest plate is not produced on any but extraordinary 
occasions. The Emperor cares not much for state ; he likes his soldier's 
uniform and would never willingly exchange it for anything but 
his Tyrolese hunter’s dress, in which the uncovered knees and short 
cuisse pieces terminating above the knee somewhat recall the kilt. 
The Hapsburgs consider themselves the finest gentlemen in Europe, but 
they are rather shy and are sometimes brusque. Still they are the most 
accessible sovereigns in Europe as far as their subjects are concerned, and 
the poorest is not denied an audience, or refused admission to the Emperor’s 
palace. We cannot be so free in constitutional countries, where the divinity 
which hedges the king is generally a detective policeman in plain clothes. 

And when all were gone this great Kaiser fasted on. Probably he, 
an emperor, crowned and accepted, soon to be a king—the exile with 
a mocking title, and unhonoured crown, soon to be steeped in blood— 
bethought him often of the brother whose pale hue of native resolution was 
never sicklied over with the pale cast of any fear except such as doth 
become aman. And yet that gallant Max was the man who had made 
the heart of Austria throb with a fervid pulse when she was nigh beaten to 
the dust; for from his care and fostering providence came forth the 
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fleet that won at Lissa, and completed the mantle which was woyen at 
Cusiozza. 

Through the night came the clamour of preparation. There were 
rivets to be closed, and stitches to be sewed, and boats to be eased. 

That night there was another reception, at which the question asked 
by every stray Briton was “ How am I to see the coronation to-morrow ?”’ 
Lord Bloomfield, the Ambassador of her Majesty, is one of the kindust and 
most agreeable of diplomatists, but he had been informed that there would 
be scarcely room enough for his own suite, and he could scarcely under 
those circumstances hope to extend the cover of his protection to those 
who did not belong to the embassy. 

Count Zapary, to whom the arrangements had been entrusted, took, 
perhaps, rather a limited view of his functions, and there were, therefore, 
many demands on the time and patience of the unaccredited friend of the 
human race, who, in the guise of Count Bela Szechenyi, was supposed to 
be able to do what ambassadors, princes, potentates, and powers con- 
ceived to be impossible. 

There was this distracting cireumstance to be attended to, that the 
ceremonial commenced in one city and was continued and ended in another, 
and thet between the two there was no less an obstacle than the Danube, 
spanned, to be sure, by Tierney Clarke’s suspension bridge, but still not 
to be got over after a certain hour, and that a very early one. The actual 
ceremony of the coronation took. place m the parish church of Buda, on 
the right bank of the Danube, to which the imperial procession went from 
the palace in carriages. But then when the King came forth—a real 
king, indeed, crowned with the crown of St. Stephen, and wearing the 
mantle of Gisella—there began the great dramatic equestrian performance 
in which he, riding to Pesth, took the oath of what may be called 
fealty to his subjects before the Town Hall of the city, and then acted 
the most impressive part of his vole, in which, riding up the Coronation 
Mound, he spurred his steed towards the four quarters of the world, 
and thrusting his sword through the air, bound himself to maintain the 
rights and dominions of Hungary, and to reseue the spoils of Christianity 
from the hands of the mfidel. There are people who sleep calmly ere the 
executioner taps them on the shoulder, and who wake up from pleasant 
dreams to find the grim myrmidon at their bedside with the bonds and jibes 
of dishonourable death; but it is to be doubted if any man who has 
not the least idea of where he will be placed when the morning comes on 
which he is bound to see the great spectacle, is stoical enough to close his 
eyes in solid slumber. There were thousands of seats and hundreds of 
windows to be had for money in Buda and in Pesth, but in none of them 
could all the conditions be accomplished which were required by a con- 
scientious sightseer. 

Certainly any attempts to sleep in the ‘‘ Queen of England” that night 
needed the certainty of a place for the morrow to ensure the smallest chance 
of success. Clothes were coming home from tailors, heavy-booted retainers 
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were marching along the passages, doors banged, and summonses in many 
tongues for wondering domestics broke through the night air; but even 
the susurous breathing of my Liechtenstein Hussar on the close adjoining 
bed did not extend its influence to my couch. ‘One! two! three!”’ the 
clocks chimed and tolled. I might have heard “four,” but that from the 
Blocksberg rolied through the morning air the peal of the cannon which 
awoke into life all who were happy enough to sleep. It was a preposterous 
hour, and somehow or another a calm followed, during which “five o’clock”’ 
escaped me, and I was in my first sleep when the tall, austere form of 
a knight, clad in the full splendour of the British diplomatic uniform, 
appeared at my bedside, and with gentle admonition roused me to the 
fact that “my hour had come.” But if that were so, my inimitable valet 
did not imitate the hour,—a fact which would have been of little conse- 
quence had he not been in intimate relation with my boots and uniform. 
Where he was in that many-chambered house who could say? Repeated 
experiments had demonstrated the utter futility of ringing the bell asa 
means ef procuring attendance. All this would have been very distracting, 
but that the good to be derived from immediate preparation was not very 
great or decided. In fact, the kind diplomatist charged with affairs could 
not answer for my getiing into the church, and I could make quite sure 
of getting to my window, humanly speaking. lt would depend on our 
finding a particular man in a particular place at-a particular time ; to wit, 
Count B. §., in front of the cathedral, where the ambassadors’ carriages 
arrived, and, if all these contingencies were disposed of, there was the 
still large doubt whether Count B. §., who had given up the notion of 
entering the church, although a magnate inter magnates, could procure 
admission for me. To drive up the hill of Buda that warm morning 
through balconied and platformed streets ; to fail in obtaining admission ; 
and then to return, like a dog in a racecourse, scuttling back on foot down 
those long lines of unsympathising eyes and open mouths ; to be chaffed in 
Magyar, and to be in a hurry, coram populo ; and as the bridge was closed 
to every one after the King set out from the palace for the church, hurry 
was obligatory,—that was a terrible picture, finishing with the chance of not 
being able to get to my window. It was in fact a terror which in somo 
sort reconciled me to the involuntary confinement in my room to which I was 
exposed in that trymg moment. It was a fair fine morning. Buda some- 
how looks like Edinburgh Old Town, and if the Danube flowed in the 
groove in which the railway now passes between the Castle and New Reekie, 
the resemblance would be still greater, with some such slight changes as 
pushing the Blocksberg from the proper right to the proper left of the city, 
and making the Cannongate clean, and having no Holyrood at all, and 
filling Pesth with tall chimney stacks. Even without these mutations there 
is a similitude in general effect, and if Edinburgh were dressed out in flags 
wherever flags could fly,—black, white, and yellow, and all colours, and 
turned all her people into the streets, and gathered up the wildest High- 
landers, and then turned ona stream of chivalry, formed of the most 
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remarkable dresses of the Middle Ages, she would repeat what was 
done at Buda this 8th of June, with sufficient accuracy and verisimilitude. 
But there was much in this sight which was peculiarly Magyar and national, 
as well as picturesque. With all their fantasies the Magyars are a practical 
people in looking to their interests and maintaining their rights. They 
have fought for equality with Austria, and they have got it, and with 
equality they have insisted on their predominance over the races which 
live in their lives, so that less than four millions and a half of them are 
masters of more than four millions and a half of Germans, Slaves, and 
Roumans, and Croats ; just as much as the Southron Scots ruled it over the 
Highlands. But inasmuch as the Highlanders were in language and attire 
more distinct from the Saxon than the Southrons were, they have won 
such a moral supremacy over their old masters that their name has become 
synonymous with Scotch, and their regiments and their attire are called by 
the national name ; so the Hungarians en masse availed themselves of their 
native speech and manners end dress, to point their contest with the 
Austrians, and reverted to obsolete costumes and habits to mark their 
generic distinctiveness. In their sturdy independence they are Southron 
Scots all over—like the men who bled with Wallace, and who followed 
Bruce, and who had nothing whatever to do with the men of the clans, their 
natural enemies. In their love of feathers and ancient and fancy costumes 
they resemble the Celt of the Highlands, and like him, are fond of traditions 
of old times. There was a wonderful smack of what was old even in the 
newest costumes, and as for the sheep-skin clad creatures, who looked at 
the figures around them with the sort of look you may see in the eye of a 
bullock as it is driven through a crowd of cabs and passengers in 
Farringdon Street, they were just the same men as the lieutenants of 
the Cesar of the day found sixteen hundred years ago tending their herds 
by the waters of the Danube. 

To get to the window looking out on the Krénungs-hugel, the artificial 
mound composed of earth brought from all the counties of Hungary, so 
as to be an epitome of the kingdom, was not a diflicult matter, for in 
that part of the world the crowd is readily cleared by any vessel in fine 
bunting and canvas. And there, after a time, the patience of all was 
rewarded by seeing one of the most original and quaint pieces of pageantry 
ever devised. It was scarcely possible to believe it was real! Could it 
be a real king who was capering about amid the people, or was it a player 
paid for doing the part? No. It was veritably what it was given out to 
be, and that was Francis Joseph of Austria, who was coming out of the 
archway at the bridge, on the curvetting steed, in the old mantle and 
the dingy crown. Who can share the feelings which rule the heart 
of one whose ancestors have been kings or emperors for eight hundred 
years, or dive into the recesses of a Hapsburg heart? The youngest 
of them all must be as ancient as a Pharoah in his thoughts and 
in the manner in which he looks out on the outer world. Francis 
Joseph is a Hapsburg from heel to head—seclf-willed, brave, persevering, 
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tenacious, yet yielding when some dexterous hand has found out the 
joints in his mail. And here he was going through a ceremonial which 
was in fact an admission of his defeat and the token of a subverted policy. 
But he did it well. Never did knight of old bear lance better in the 
press of the tournament or in the lists than did the Kaiser in his ancient 
robes going through the fantastic rites prescribed for him. He fasted, 
he lay on his stomach with his face to the ground in the church as flat as 
-—well as a pancake; he was oiled and greased and annointed ; he was 
wiped dry; he was dressed and undressed ; he was put on a most unruly 
Bucephalus ; he took strange oaths and made impossible vows; and in 
every act and portion of his part he was erect, solemn, conscious 
and kingly. No smile on his lips, no frown on his brow—impas- 
sive—a sphinx-like look about the man as one who was bent on 
a work adored by Fate and Heaven. The whole of the proceedings 
were over long before it was expected, and the king had returned over the 
bridge and gained his palace ere midday. There was still one thing to be 
done ere he could be Jet alone and be at rest. The dinner was spread for 
himself and his fair queen and for four of the great ones of Hungary, but ere 
the monarch could taste of the food which was served to him by the 
greatest of the magnates in full dress, it was needful that the table should 
be ornamented with a piece of one of the roast oxen which the people were 
devouring in an adjacent meadow ; and with one solitary toast given by the 
king—“ Elgin a haza”’ (Long live our country)—the banquet ended. What 
the end of this day’s work may be no one can foretell ; but certain it is no 
more remarkable sight has been witnessed in its way by this generation, or 
even by those who assisted at the coronations, many and splendid as they 
‘ have been, which have graced this half century. 
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Tost who have had the privilege of reading in the original that chef 
d’ceuvre of modern Italian literature, ‘‘I Promessi Sposi,” by Manzoni, 
will not fail to have been powerfully impressed with the wonderful forco 
and vigour of his deseription of the great plagre in Milan in the year 1630, 
of the horrors of the “ lazzeretto”’ and of the thousand infamous and 
brutal acts of violence committed in the name of justice by terror-stricken 
governors urged on by an ignorant and demoralized population. The firm 
belief in the wilful propagation of the plague by lawless persons by means 
of some powder or ointment smeared on the walls of the city, so ably 
commented on by Manzoni in this book, was not as we know common to 
Milan. In most accounts we read of the ravages of that dreadful pestilence 
—the seourge of the seventeenth century in London, Geneva, Turin, 
Florence, and Palermo——and even in more recent severe visitations of Asiatic 
cholera, we find traces of 2 similar superstition. In Milan, where the terror 
and panic ran so high, and where the torture extorted from seores of persons 
an absolute confession of the horrid crime imputed to them, we have in 
the records of the criminal proceedings abundant evidence of the strange 
infatuation, ignorance and depravity of both rulers and people. In these 
enlightened times we are perhaps hard!y capable of estimating with strict 
justice the extent to which an ignorance of physical laws may in times of 
panic have distorted the judgment of sober men. It is, however, not so 
much an argument against the application of the torture that it has 
repeatedly been applied to extort confession of crimes morally and physically 
impossible, as the fact that by its instrumentality thousands of perfectly 
innocent persons have suffered. Ignorance may produce great incon- 
veniences but not crime ; and an institution essentially bad cannot apply 
itself ‘da se.”’ We cannot, therefore, shift the burden of guilt altogether 
on the shoulders of an ignorance of the possible and impossible, or acquit 
the judges of a culpable and ignoble terror which led them on to acts of 
undoubted injustice and violence. In Milan, in the year 1630, many persons 
were condemned to suffer torture and death for having smeared the walls 
of the city with an ointment which propagated the plague ; we know that 
this was an impossible crime, but the authorities of that time considered 
these acts so atrocious and the condemnations so meritorious that they 
caused the house of one of the principal of the reputed “ untori,”’ or 
annointers, to be pulled down, and on its site to be erected a column, entitled 
‘‘ Infame,” or infamous, on which was inscribed the offence and its punish- 
ment. This column was destroyed in 1778, and some years ago the author 
was acquainted with a Milanese gentleman who remembered well this 
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curious relic of barbarism. The history of the circumstances which led to 
the erection of this ‘‘ Colonna Infame ”’ is ably described by Manzoni in a 
kind of appendix to his celebrated story ‘‘I Promessi Sposi,”’ and I propose 
giving a succinct account of what was perhaps one of the most reckless and 
blind perversions of criminal justice that history can produce. 

It was during the height of the terrible plague, and towards half-past 
four o'clock in the morning of the 21st June, 16380, that a silly woman 
called Caterina Rosa happened by misfortune to look out of the window of 
a kind of gallery that was at the entrance of a strect called Vetra de Citta- 
dini, at the end looking towards the ‘Porta Ticinese,” when she saw a man 
enveloped in a long black cloak and his hat drawn.down over his eyes ; he 
had some paper in his hand, on which (she said in her subsequent deposi- 
tion) he appeared to be writing. She held the man in view, and observed 
that he kept very close to the wall; and turning the corner, she remarked 
that at intervals he drew his hand along the wall. Then, added the woman, 
it occurred to me that perhaps this was one of the persons who went about 
smearing the walls with ointment to propagate the plague. Taken with 
such a suspicion, she passed into another room, the window of which 
looked up the street the man had taken, and here again she observed that 
he constantly rubbed his finger along the wall. At another window of the 
same street was another spectatress, named Octavia Bono, who could not 
say whether she conceived the same suspicions by herself, or whether they 
came after hearing the rumours that had got abroad. This woman, when 
examined, deposed to having seen the man from the time of his first 
entrance into the street; but she can say nothing about his rubbing his 
hand or finger against the wall. ‘I saw,” she said, ‘that he stopped 
suddenly at the end of the garden-wall of the house ‘ delle Crevelli,’ and 
T noticed that he had some paper in his left hand on which he appeared to 
be writing. I afterwards saw him rub the paper on a part of the garden- 
wall where there was a little whitewash.” Most probably the poor man 
was only trying to clean some inkstains from his fingers, as it seems that 
he really was engaged in writing; for in his own examination the next 
day, he was asked if he wrote as he walked along ; and he replied, “ Signor, 
si.” With regard to his having kept sc close to the wall, he said that it 
was to get shelter as it was raining. And that it was raining Caterina her- 
self deposed ; but the following ingenious conclusion was drawn from this 
circumstance: ‘It is probable that a rainy morning would be chosen 
expressly, so that persons passing along the street under shelter of the 
wall might more readily brush their clothes against the ointment.” After 
the unfortunate man had reached the end of the street he turned back, and 
just on reaching the corner from whence Caterina Rosa had been watching 
his proceedings, by another piece of misfortune, he encountered a person 
entering the street, who saluted him. Caterina, who in order to see every- 
thing had again returned to the window of the first room, looking out, 
asked the other man who it was he had saluted. He replied that he knew 
him only by sight, but that he was one of the sanitary commissioners, 
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Then I said, deposed Caterina, ‘I have seen him doing certain 
things that do not please me at all;’’ and going out we observed that the 
walls were smeared with a yellowish-looking ointment. The other woman 
deposed also to having seen the walls smeared with ointment of a yellow 
colour. Thus commenced this extraordinary judicial investigation. It 
never seems to have struck any one as singular that a man engaged in 
such a kind of work should have waited until after sunrise to do it, or that 
he should have gone along without once looking up at the windows to see 
if he was observed, or even how it was that he could handle with © 
impunity an ointment that was to kill those who merely brushed their 
clothes against it in passing. The inhabitants of the street, undef the 
influence of fright, soon discovered all- kinds of ominous marks and 
smears, which had probably been unnoticed before their eyes for years, 
and in trepidation and haste they set about burning straw all along the 
wall to disinfect it. Residing in the same street was a barber called 
Giangiancomo Mora, and he like many of the others imagined that the 
walls of his house had been smeared with the ointment. He little knew, 
unhappy wretch, what other and more real danger was hanging over him, 
and from the action of that same commissioner. The story of the two 
women was soon enriched by new circumstances. A son of the barber 
Mora being examined was asked, “if he knew or had heard in what 
manner the said commissioner smeared the said walls and houses,’ 
replied, ‘I heard that a woman living over the portico traversing the 
Via Vetra—I do not know her name—had said that the commissioner 
smeared the walls with a pen; holding a jar in the other hand.” Very likely 
Caterina had spoken of a pen, and it is easy to divine what other article 
she had baptised a jar; but to a mind that could see nothing but 
poisonous ointment a pen might possibly have a more intimate connection 
with a jar than with an inkstand. One circumstance however was true : 
the man tras a sanitary commissioner, and from this indication he was 
found to be one ‘‘ Gugliemo Piazza.”’ 

‘‘Tt has been signified to the Senate that yesterday morning the walls 
and doors of the houses in the Via Vetra de Cittadini have been smeared 
with a pestilential ointment,” said the Chief Justice to the criminal notary ; 
and with these words, already full of a deplorable certainty, and passed 
without correction from the mouths of the people into those of the magis- 
trates, the process commenced. Gugliemo Piazza had been arrested and 
his house searched from top to bottom, but nothing had been found. 
Questioned as to his profession—his ordinary habits—on the walk he had 
taken the previous morning—on the clothes he wore, &e., they at 
length asked him, ‘‘ Have you heard that certain walls in the Via Vetra, 
particularly towards the ‘ Porta Ticinese,’ have been smeared with a 
poisonous ointment?” He replied ; ‘I don’t know, because I didn’t stop at 
the ‘ Porta Ticinese.”” This was considered to be improbable, and to this 
question four times repeated, he replied four times the same thing in 
different words, Again, among the facts of the previous day of which Piazza 
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had spoken was his having been in the company of certain parochial 
deputies (these were gentlemen elected in each parish by the sanitary 
tribunal to watch over and enforce the execution of their orders). He was 
asked who were these deputies, and he replied, “‘I do not know their 
names, I know them only by sight.” This was also pronounced improbable 
—a terrible word, to understand the importance of which it is necessary to 
remark, that the judges could only legally inflict the torture when it had 
been proved that the prisoner had lied in his answers to the questions put 
to him, but the law also stated that the lie or lies must regard the 
substantial circumstances of the crime imputed ; beyond this the infliction 
of the torture was left entirely to the discretion of the judges. How far 
these improbabilities were reasonable we leave to the reader. The judges 
now intimated to the prisoner that he should state plainly and openly 
“why he denied knowing that the walls of the said street had been 
smeared, and why he denied a knowledge of the names of the deputies ; these 
things being palpable falsehoods. If, therefore, he persisted in this denial he 
would be put on the cords, so as to extort from him the truth regarding 
these circumstances.” ‘If you should also put the collar on my neck 
I know no more than what I have told you,” replies the poor man, with 
that kind of desperate courage with which reason will sometimes defy 
force, as if to show that whatever it can do it cannot make truth falsehood. 
The unfortunate wretch is forthwith put to the torture on the cords, and 
he is asked if he has resolved to tell the truth. ‘‘I have said it, Signori— 
I have said it,” he persists. ‘‘Oh for the love of God let medown. Iwill 
say all I know. Oh, Heavens! make them give me a little water.’’ 
Presently he is let down and placed on a seat, but now again replies, 
‘‘T know no more than I have told you. Oh, Signori, make them give me 
some water.” 

He is reconducted to his cell, and the examination recommences on 
the 28rd June. The tribunal now decrees that ‘‘ Gugliemo Piazza,” after 
having been shaven, redressed, and purged, shall be put to severer 
tortures than before with the fine cords (an atrocious addition, which 
dislocates both arms and hands), at the discretion of the president of the 
sanitary commission and the chief justice, in consequence of certain false- 
hoods on the part of the accused—resulting from the process. In order 
to understand the meaning of the first part of the order, viz., that the 
accused shall be first shaven, redressed, and purged, it is necessary to 
remark that in those times it was firmly believed that, either in the hair, 
in the skin, in the clothes, or even in the intestines, there might be some 
amulet or charm, which these precautions were intended to counteract. 
The miserable Piazza is again submitted to new and severer tortures ; but 
nothing is extracted from him beyond the following pathetic outcries :— 
‘* Oh, my God! what assassination is this! Oh, Signor President, make 
them kili me, make them cut off my hand—kill me—kill me! At least, 
let me rest a little. Oh, for the love of God, let me have some water! 
I know nothing. I have said all I know.” After repeated requests to 
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tell the truth, the goaded wretch can hardly gasp in his agony,—‘‘ Oh, I 
have said it. Ican say no more.” At length he is let down and con- 
ducted a second time to his cell. After a short interval, the following 
decree is issued by the governor :—‘‘ It is promised to any one who within 
thirty days shall bring clear evidence against any person or persons who 
may have aided or assisted the said Gugliemo Piazza, the following 
premium,” &c.; ‘“‘and if the said person be an accomplice, it is further 
promised to him free pardon and exemption from punishment.” At the 
same time it was intimated to the accused that he was to be subjected 
every day to the torture, unless he confessed the whole truth ; but that if 
he would confess, and state to the Senate who were his accomplices, ho 
should be exempt from further torture and punishment of any kind. 
Who can justly analyze the mind of that tortured wretch, in whose 
memory the fearful agonies he had undergone were so fresh and powerful ? 
Who can judge how the conflict between the terror of suffering the same 
over again, and the hope of security held out to him, may have raged 
within his breast? It appears that the barber, Giangiancomo Mora, was 
in the habit of selling a certain cintment as a cure for the plague—one of 
the thousand specifics so readily believed in during the time of any 
epidemic disease. A few days before his arrest Piazza had asked the barber 
for some of this ointment, and he had promised to prepare it for him ; 
and meeting him on the very morning of the day of his arrest, had told 
him that it was ready if he would come and take it. The judges wished 
to have a story about ointment in connection with the Via Vetra ; what 
more natural than that this recent circumstance should furnish material to 
the miserable prisoner driven to desperation by his merciless persecutors ? 

On the 26th of June Piazza was again conducted before the examiners, 
and he was’ requested to repeat what he had already confessed in tha 
prison; viz., ‘Who it was that had supplied him with, and was the 
fabricator of, the pestilential ointment that had been found on the doors 
and walls of the houses of this city?’’ The desperate man, forced into 
falsehood, seems to have proceeded cautiously,—‘‘ The ointment was given 
to me by a barber.” He is asked, “ What is the name of this barber ?” 
and replies, ‘‘I believe his name is Giangiancomo—his surname I don’t 
know.” The president then asks him, “‘ Did the said barber give you 
much or litile of the ointment?” and Piazza rejoins, ‘He gave me a 
certain quantity—about as much as would fill that inkstand.” If he had 
received the jar of ointment the barber had prepared for him as a remedy 
against the plague, it is probable he would have described that; but not 
having this on his mind, he uses for illustration the first object that comes 
under his eye. When asked if the barber was a friend of his, he says, 
“A friend? Oh, yes! That is—yes, a great friend.” They now ask, 
‘“< For what object did the said barber give you this ointment?” and this 
is what the miserable man replies :—‘‘ I was passing by, and he called me 
and said, ‘I can give you—I won't say what ;’ and I said, ‘ What is it?’ 
He said, ‘Some ointment;’ and I said, ‘ Yes, yes ; I will come and take 
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it ;’ and two or three days afterwards he gave it to me.’ ‘ But what did 
the barber say to you when he consigned to you the jar of ointment?” 
He said, replied the prisoner, ‘‘ Take this jar and smear the ointment on 
the walls near here ; and then come to me and I will give you a handful of 
money.” Being asked further, ‘‘ If the said barber indicated the precise 
places and walls where he was to smear the cintment ?” Piazza replies, 
“He told me to smear it on the walls of the Via Vetra de Cittadini, 
commencing from his house ; where, in fact, I did commence.” It was 
then asked, ‘‘ And for what object was this ointment to be smeared on the 
walls ?”’ to which he replied, “‘ He did not tell me, but I imagined that 
the ointment must have been poisonous, and might do injury, because, on 
the following morning, he gave me some water to drink, telling me ii 
would preserve me from the poison.” In all of these replies the examiners 
seem to have seen nothing improbable. They have only one more question 
to ask. ‘Why did you not say all this at first?” and the inventive 
genius of Piazza is equal to the occasion, for he says, ‘‘I think I must 
attribute the cause to the water he gave me to drink, because your excel- 
leney sees what great torments I have suffered without having been able 
to speak the truth.” 

This time, however, the judges so easy to content were not contented, 
and so they proceed to ask, ‘ But why were you not able to speak the 
truth before ?’’ and Piazza continues, ‘‘I have said because I could not ; 
even if I had been a hundred years on the cords I could not have spoken, 
because when I was asked everything went clean out of my head.” With 
this lucid termination the examination was closed and the wretched prisoner 
was reconducted to his cell. The police now went to the house ot 
Giangiancomo Mora, the barber, and he was arrested with all his family. 
Here was another culprit who had not thought of running away, although 
his accomplice had been four days in the hands of the authorities. The 
house was diligently searched and various things considered suspicions 
were found. Of these it is only necessary to note one, as it is frequently 
alluded to in the course of the process. In a kind of copper for washing 
was found a thick sediment of a whitish colour, which was found to stick 
to the walls when applied. The authorities do not seem to have been 
afraid of experimenting with a substance considered so deadly, but let that 
pass. The unlucky barber seems to have fancied that the cause of his 
arrest was having sold a medical ointment without a licence, and when 
interrogated on the subject of the thick viscous sediment found in the 
copper, asserts that it was ‘“‘ranno ” or lye used in the preparation of his 
specific. In his first examination Mora denies having ever had any inter- 
course with Piazza, beyond having at his request prepared some ointment 
for him, but he is told that this is a great improbability—and it is now 
intimated to the commissioner that his story with respect to his limited 
intercourse with the barber is also very improbable, and that unless he states 
the entire truth the promise of impunity will not extend to him. Piazza 
in great alarm supplements his story as follows: ‘1 will tell your 
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excellency everything. Two days before giving me the ointment the barber 
was at the ‘ Porta Ticinese’ in company with several others, and seeing 
me pass, called me and said ‘ Commissioner, I have some ointment to give 
you,’ and I said to him ‘ Will you give it to me now?’ and he replied ‘ No, 
not now ;’ but afterwards when he gave it to me he told me it was to 
smear on the walls to give people the plague.’’ Only the day before he 
had said that the barber had told him nothing, but that he imagined it 
must be poisonous because of the water given him to drink to preserve 
him from the effects of the poison. When asked if he is ready to repeat all 
these things, confronted with the barber he replies—‘‘Yes, certainly.” He 
is accordingly again subjected to the torture in order to make him a credible 
witness, for by the law no malefactor under promise of impunity could give 
evidence against another unless ‘‘ purged of his infamy,” that is, unless he 
can repeat his accusation under the torture, it being considered that if his 
story was a mere invention in order to obtain pardon—the same torture that 
might have driven him to invent it would force him to retract his invention. 
This application of the torture was doubtless slight and formal, for we 
read that Piazza sustained it tranquilly. It was asked him three or four 
times why he had not confessed all this at first, and in every case he 
replies : ‘‘It must have been in consequence of that water he gave me to 
drink.” It was evident therefore that the judges had some doubt as to the 
truth of the story, and that they wished for something more satisfactory ; 
no doubt Piazza himself saw that there was a want of connection in what 
he said, for he now adds: ‘If your excellency will give me a little time to 
think over it, I will tell you more—in particular what I remember about the 
barber and some others as well.’’ Accordingly the next day he names three 
or four other persons as friends and accomplices of the barber. In this 
way the hardened man seeks to make up, by a number of victims, the utter 
want of reasonable evidence. These three or four persons named by 
Piazza, each with equal foundation name several others, all of whom were 
ultimately condemned to atrocious and refined tortures, and death; we 
will not however speak of these, but return to the process against Piazza 
himself and the barber Mora, who were all along regarded as the principals 
in this extraordinary investigation, if it can be honoured with such a name. 
We now come to the second examination of Mora. After various questions 
concerning his specific—the viscous substance found in the copper, et cetera 
—he is asked, How it is that he professes so little knowledge of Gugliemo 
Piazza, when with so much freedom, meeting him in the street, he recom- 
mends him the use of his ointment, and even tells him to come to his house 
to take it,—the barber replies: ‘I did it for my own interest in order to 
sell the ointment.” When asked if he is acquainted with those other 
persons named by Piazza, he says that he knows them by name, but has 
never had any dealings with them. At last they demand if he knows or 
has heard that any one had offered money to the said commissioner 
to smear with a deadly ointment the walls of the houses in the Via Vetra 
de Cittadini, and he replies, “No; I know nothing about it.” And now 
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comes the question —‘ Did you give him a jar of this deadly ointment, 
telling him to smear it on the-walls of the said street, and promising him a 
handful of money.” And Mora exclaims with eagerness,‘ Signor, no! 
never, never! J do such a thing!” It was replied to him: ‘ What 
would you say if the said Gugliemo Piazza sustains this fact to your face ?” 
‘*T would say,” rejoins Mora, “that he is a lying scoundrel; that he can- 
not say this because I have never never spoken to him on such a subject, so 
help me God!” Piazza is now confronted with the barber, and repeats 
his accusations in full; the miserable barber cries,—‘‘ Oh, merciful God ; 
did ever any one hear such infamy as this?” he denies that Piazza was 
ever a friend of his, and that he was ever inside his house; but Piazza 
rejoins :—‘‘ The barber has said that I never was in his house ; let your 
excellency examine Baldassar Litta, who lives in the house of Antiano in 
the street San Bernardino, and Stephano Buzzo, near 8. Ambrogio, both 
of whom know very well that I have been often in the house of the barber.’’ 
These two persons, afterwards examined, declare they know nothing what- 
ever about it. At the next examination Mora confesses that Piazza has 
been in his shop as a customer, ‘“ but never in his house.” This is con- 
sidered as contrary to his former evidence, and also contrary to the state- 
ment of other witnesses, and so itis intimated to the prisoner, with menaces 
of torture, that he had better say the whole truth on this matter; and he 
replies :—‘ I have already told you the truth, and the commissioner may 
say what he likes, for he is a lying scoundrel.’ In virtue of many 
improbabilities, discerned by the acuteness of the judges, Mora is subjected 
to the most severe tortures. First, with cries and heartrending suppli- 
cations, he asserts that he is innocent of any evil; but at length in his 
agony demands,—‘‘ What is it you wish me to say?” and eventually he 
crics: “ Yes, yes, I gave him a jar full of ointment, and told him to smear 
the walls with it. Oh, for the love of God, let me down! release me from 
this torture, and I will tell all the truth!” He is let down, and in his 
subsequent examination is asked, ‘‘ Who are those companions that 
Piazza has spoken of as your friends and accomplices ?”” Mora replies: 
‘‘T don’t know their names,” but when threatened with the torture he 
names various people at random—all of whom are of course arrested. 
Some days pass, and during this interval of repose the miserable barber, 
evidently struck by a remorse stronger than the fear of new torments, 
denies all his previous accusations, says he never had anything to do with any 
poisonous ointment, and that what he said was caused by the torture ; before 
being taken again to be put on the cords he entreats to be allowed to repeat 
an Ave Maria, and he is permitted to pray for some time before a crucifix. 
Arising from his knees, he says calmly: ‘‘ Before God in heaven and my 
own conscience, all I have told you under the torture is false.” However, 
under new torments to which he is subjected, he again confesses that all 
is true, and seems, like Piazza, to become hardened ; he says it was his 
interest to keep up the plague in order to sell more of his ointment; he 
further particularizes the ingredients of the supposed pestilential substance, 
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and confesses that the viscous sediment found in the eopper was one of 
them—the principal ingredient however, he says, was ‘‘ the foam collected 
from the mouths of those who had died from the plague.” However, the 
motive he gives for his infamous conduct is not considered sufliciently 
strong, and as the whole current of his invented story differs largely from 
that given by Piazza, the latter is informed that the promise of impunity 
is null and void, it haying been clearly proved that some of his evidence is 
false. The ingenuity and depravity of this wretched man now reaches ils 
climax. He eyidently thinks if he can only succeed in drawing into the 
net some prodigiously large fish, the eflorts of this mousier to escape 
might make a hole big enough for him to slip through. Accordingly he 
begins throwing out hints about some great people who are mixed up in a 
very large conspiracy, and ultimately he declares that the chief person in 
the whole business—and from whom Mora received large sums of money 
to distribute to the others—was no less a personage than the son of the 
great Signor Castellano of Milan, a captain of a cavalry regiment, and one 
of the most rising men in the city. Here was a poser for the authorities. 
However, the barber Mora, after some time, is tortured into a confession 
that a very great person was at the head of all, but (naturally enough) he 
does not know who the great person is, until the judges themselves, in the 
course of a private examination, let out the name, and then the barber, as 
boldly as Piazza, asserts that they were both paid by Capitano Padilla, son 
ofthe castellano of Milan. After some time and much hesitation, Padilla 
is arrested, and his trial extends over two years, when he is acquitted ; 
but long before this both Piazza and Mora suffer the penalty due to their 
atrocious crimes. Their sentence was as follows :—That they should be 
taken on a cart to the place of execution, and their bodies burnt with hot 
irons ; in front of the shop of the barber their right hands were to be cut 
off, their backs broken, and their bodies twisted on the wheel; they were 
then to be suspended in the air for six hours, when their bodies were to 
be burned to ashes, and thrown into the river. It was further decreed 
that the honse of Giangiancomo Mora, barber, was to be pulled down, and 
on the space occupied by it was to be erecied a column to be called 
‘‘ Infame,” and in perpetuity it was forbidden to any man to build on that 
spot. There is no exact account of the actual number of victims who 
suffered the same cruel penalties in consequence of the testimony of the 
. commissioner and the barber Mora, but Verri computes them as at least 
sixty. It is almost a pity that the ‘‘ Colonna Infame ”’ should have been 
pulled down in 1778; it should have been allowed to remain still as a 
monument of infamy—as a monument to the fallibility of human laws, 
and of the inhuman cruelty and wilful imbecility of the judges who so 
administered justice. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
WATCHING ON A WintTER’s Niaut. 


seexe ASTER BUXTON’S been back this 
two hours and more,’’ said German, 
coming into the kitchen at Stone 
Edge dripping wet from the farm 
below, where his father hed told 
him to meet him for coiapany 
across the Lone Moor. 

‘“‘ He says feyther were a sitting 
drinking when he come away and 
couldn’t be got off nohow. He 
kep’ on saying he’d be arter ’um 
in no time.” 

The women looked aghast. 
‘“‘Thee’st been o’ thy legs a’ day, 
German, thou’st like to be drowned, 
my lad,” said Lydia, sadly. ‘‘ Dost 
thee think thee couldst go to th’ 
Mill and meet un? An he’s in 
liquor he’ll ne’er get back safe, wi’ 
ee! allthat money too. Seek to keep 
him there an thee canst, and come on i’ th’ morning. Tak’ my cloak about 
thee, and a sup o’ elder wine.” 

The lad took a lantern and the cape, and went off on his doleful 
quest. When he reached the valley, however, no one had seen or heard 
of Ashford at the few houses near the road, and it was nearly ten o’clock 
when he reached the toll-bar. 

“‘ Nay, I’ve seen none of thy feyther, more shame for him. Come in 
and dry thysen,” said the man. ‘‘ Thou canstna miss him here. Why, 
thee’lt melt away to nothing, thee’rt so wet!” 

German looked wistfully at the warm fire within—he had been on his 
feet ever since five that morning. He pulled off his wet blouse and 
trousers, which he hung up before the fire, and then lay down on the 
settle while they dried. In a moment he was fast asleep. 

Meanwhile the two women watched and waited. The ruddy light of 
the fire played over the wide old kitchen, touching a bright point here and 
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there, and making a Rembrandt picture with all the interest collected 
into the warm brilliancy of the centre, and black depths and dancing 
shadows gathering mysteriously in the further corners. They sat and 
span, and the whirring of the wheels was all the sound that was heard in 
the house. It is surprising how few candles are .used in farmhouses and 
cottages: unless there is needle-work to be done, firelight serves in winter, 
and in summer they go to rest and rise with the sun. The wind rose as 
the night went on and the fire sank. At last even the spinning stopped, 
and Lydia and Cassandra sat on in the gloom. But few words were 
exchanged between them; death and misery, and care and ruin, were 
hanging over them by the turning of a hair, and they were bracing them- 
selves, each in her different way, to meet them. 

‘‘ Dear heart o’ me, it’s a fierce night both for man and beast,” said 
Lydia at last. ‘‘I wonder where German’s got to by now a struggling 
through the mire.” 

“T’d reether be him,” answered Cassie with a sigh; ‘it’s harder 
work to ha’ to sit still and hear the wild winds shoutin’ round us o’ this 
fashion.” 

‘‘ The storm is tremenduous to-night, surely. We mun look the candlo 
ain't blowed out towards the Moor,” observed Lydia, going from time to 
time to see after the welfare of the little lighthouse—which she had care- 
fully sheltered from the blast by a fortification of pans and jugs. The 
great fear, however, that underlay all was put into words by neither of 
them. The winter’s wind howled and sighed, and moaned and struggled 
round the house with a sort of fitful angry vehemence. A storm easily 
became almost a whirlwind on that exposed spot, and shook and rattled 
the unshuttered casements till it seemed as if they would have been 
driven in. There seemed to the women to be wailing cries sometimes in 
the howling of the blast, which shook the door and the windows with 
the sort of pitiful fierce longing to get in, which makes it seem almost 
like a personal presence. It is an eerie thing to sit in the dark in 
a lonely house on such a night, when all the spirits and ghosts and 
powers of the air of early belief seem to be natural: 


Those demons that are found 
In fire, air, flood, and under ground 


appear to be all abroad. We have nearly forgotten the awe which Nature 
inspired when man struggled, weak and alone, with her mighty powers, and 
was generally worsted, as it seems, in the days of cave and lake dwellers, 
and makers of flint weapons. We judge of her, beaten, cabined, and con- 
fined, as we see her and use her in cities and civilized places, and we have 
lost the terror of her which formed so large a part of the religions of old. 
‘*Didst thou not hear the dog howling a while back?”’ said Cassie, 
anxiously, in a lull of the wind. ‘‘ They say as that means a death for 
summun as is not far off ; and there’s the boggat thee knowest at the turn- 
ing nigh th’ auld mill, where the man was drownded as long Tim see’d 
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a while back he telled me; and they say as the ghost at the Dumble 
shows hisself when any one is nigh to death,” added the girl, beginning 
to pile up one terror on another in her restless misery. 

‘‘T dunna think as I should much mind meeting them as is gone,” 
answered Lydia, gently ; ‘‘and some on ’em I'd give a deal to see again, 
in the flesh or out on it. They canna do us any hurt as I can see.” 

‘* But them ill things as is mebbe about now i’ th’ wind?” whispered 
poor Cassie, in an awestruck voice. 

‘‘ Dearie, I tak’ it God A’mighty’s more cleverable and strong nor all 
the devils put togither ; they’re but a poor lot to strive again the great God 
as rules the world, and I’m not afraid, nayther for them we loves nor for 
oursen, Wilt thou not get thee to bed, dear child? I think the storm’s 
going down, and thee’lt be wored out wi’ watching,” said Lydia, as the 
clock struck twelve. 

‘* What, and Jeave thee in the dreary night thy lane!” 

‘‘ Then lie down o’ th’ settle, dearie.”” And she began to prepare a place 
for her; but almost before she could look round, Cassie had dragged 
down pillows and blankets for both from upstairs. They lay in silence 
for some time. 

** How strange ‘tis, that some folk’s lives is just wait, wait, wait, and 
it’s so weary,” said Cassie, with a sort of impatient sigh. ‘‘ An I were in 
my grave I couldn’t be farther off hearing o’ Roland. I mid a’most as well 
be dead; I’m a no good to nobody,” she ended, drearily. 

‘‘ How iver canst thee talk o’ that fashion; what dost thee think I 
ghould do wi’out thee ? ’’ answered Lydia, sadly. 

The girl drew her closer to her side on the “ sofee”’ without speaking. 
‘ To-night’s the very pattern o’ my life; I’m like a sheep caught in the 
thicket, as canna stir ony way,” she said at last. 

Lydia had never heard of Milton, but her answer was much the same 
as if she had known him by heart. ‘The Lord has different ways of 
serving Him, dear heart; ‘tis sometimes the hardest work He gives us 
for to be still. Please God ’tain’t for allus wi’ thee ; there comes a stormy 
time and sunshine to all. ‘Lo, the winter has ceased, the rain is over and 
gone,’ says the wise Solomon in his song ; and ’tis true both for man and 
weather. Sure the wind is lulling even now.” 

She got up as she spoke and looked out into the night: the storm 
seemed to have blown itself away, and the moon was shining high in the 
heavens, with nothing near her but masses of white fleecy cloud careering 
at a great height from the ground in the keen north wind which had risen. 

‘The winds and rain pass over our life, but the moon and stars are 
shining steady behind the clouds for a’ that. An our feet are fixed on His 
rock we shanna be moved. ‘ Wait,’ says the Psalm. But then it ain’t 
waiting bare and cold like ; doesna He put the comfort after it? Wait, 
I say, upon the Lord,” ended Lydia, solemnly. And then they lay down 
in each other’s arms and slept for two or three hours, worn out by their 
long vigil of constant expectation, than which nothing is more trying. 

12—5 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WHAT WAS FOUND UNDER THE Tor. 


“‘Garte!” shouted a carter before the closed toll-bar. The moon was 
nearly at the full, shining very brightly. German sprang up and huddled 
on his things. It was almost four o’clock ; he could hardly believe that he 
had slept so long. ‘‘ There’s been a murder, they say, up th’ dale ; they'd 
a fun’ a body lyin’ in the road, and was a goin’ for summat to bring it 
in,” said the man. ‘ But I daredna wait for to see un—I'd got coals for 
to fetch. I thought I mid be back though, an I made haste.” 

The lad gave a loud ery: he felt sure whose body it was. 

‘‘ Why, what’s come to the boy ?” said the carter, as German set off 
at a run. 

~ «Jt’s his drunken feyther, he thinks, most like.” 

‘«‘ What, is yon young German Ashford frae the Lone More? He mun 
hae his handful an they speak true on his feyther.” 

There was a sort of small hamlet gathered round a public-house a little 
further on, and the lad ran panting through. Larly as it was, women’s 
faces were looking out of the windows, and the boys were coming out like 
flies. Any excitement is pleasant in a village, and a murder best of all. 

‘“‘ They say ‘tis just beyond the big Tor,” they cried, as the boy slack- 
eued his pace to inquire. 

He came up at length to the place, about a mile beyond. The great 
perpendicular rocks jutted out like fortress towers at a turn in the narrow 
valley, apparently blocking all further passage to the road. The moon 
was shining on the broad white face of the limestone ‘“‘ Tor,” out of which 
grew a black yew from a rift near the top, and seemed to hang almost in 
mid air. The dale below lay in the deepest shadow, except where through 
a gap in the steep walls of rock the light shone on the stream—turbid and 
swollen with the late rains and flowing rapidly across the road—and on 
the face of the murdered man as he lay close to the edge of the water, 
near the stone over which he had been thrown. The old mare had been 
found grazing not far off, and two men who had come up, after vainly 
trying to lift the dreary burden of her master upon her back, were putting 
him into a sort of barrow, which they had brought with them. ‘He ain't 
dead,” said one of them, compassionately, as the boy pressed panting up. 

‘‘ But that’s pretty nigh all you can say. He’d take a pretty deal o’ 
killing would old Ashford,” said the other, without any intention of being 
unkind. 

Meantime, German was striving to raise the head and chafe the hands. 

‘“‘ You’d best take un to the ‘Miner’s Arms,’ my lad. The wimmen 
and the doctors mun tak’ him in hand; ye canna do noething,” said they 
kindly, and began to move. German looked round on the place. The 
marks of the struggle, if there had been one, were hidden in a sea of mud ; 
there were a few spots of blood where the head had lain—anothing more 


was to be seen. 
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“T’ve a searched all round,” said the man, in answer to his inquiring 
glance, ‘and canna find owt but the cudgel that must ha’ smashed un’s 
yead, and this bit o’ broken pipe. Is un yer father’s?” said he, as the 
boy walked beside him leading the horse. 

German shook his head. ‘‘ He’d a long sight o’ money wi’ him as he 
were a bringing for’s rent at the squire’s, but I s’pose a’ that’s gone.” 

‘Him as hit yon hole in un, wouldna ha’ left the brass alone,” said 
the man; ‘‘but you'd best look i’ his pockets yersen.” German did as he 
was bid, and the doleful little party moyed on. Presently they were met 
by all the available boys in the place, and many of the men too. 

** Won’t one o’ they chaps leave looking and go for the doctor?” said 
German, wrathfully, though in so low a yoice that the men could hardly 
hear. 

“Go off, young un, and tell Dr. Baily as there’s been a man murdered ; 
he’ll be here fast enough.” 

Another little messenger was despatched to Stone Edge, but the late 
dull winter’s dawn had risen before Lydia and Cassie could arrive, 
although they came down the hill as quickly as possible, bringing with 
them the little cart to take Ashford home; but the doctor would not 
allow him to be moved. 

There was scarcely any help possible for him, however, now, either 
from the women or the doctors: he could neither move nor speak; the 
tough old frame was just alive, but that was all, and they could do 
nothing but sit by watching the fading life ebb slowly away in the little 
low dark bedroom of the “ Miner’s Arms.”’ 

‘‘ Poor feyther,”’ repeated Cassie, as she leant against the post of the 
bed looking sadly on, while Lydia sat silently by the dying man, bathing 
the head according to the doctor’s directions, with that sort of unutterable 
sadness which yet is very different from sorrow. The personal character 
of the man had, however, as it were, died with him, and nothing seemed to 
have remained but the relation to themselves. ‘‘It” was their father and 
her husband : all else had been wiped out by the pitying hand of death. 
German came restlessly in and out of the room, tormented by the ceaseless 
questionings and suppositions and surmises below-stairs, and yet feeling 
of no use in the chamber of death above. 

‘To be sure what a turn it giv’ me when first I heerd on it! Ye might 
ha’ knocked me down wi’ a straw,” said the landlady, who looked like a 
man in petticoats, and whose portly person nearly filled the doorway 
as she looked in with kindly intentions of help. ‘‘And ye ean’t do 
nothin’, doctor says,—and all the money gone too, I hear? You'd a sore 
hantle wi’ him bytimes an all tales be true; but for a’ that it’s a pity to 
see a man’s yead drove in like a ox’s. I’m a coming,” she called out for 
the fifth time. The little public was doing ‘‘a middlin’ tidy business,” as 
she said, that day; liquor was at a premium, for curiosity is a thirsty 
passion, and the landlady’s duties were thick upon her. But she found 
time continually to come up and administer appropriate consolations, 
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‘‘ Yer'll bury him decent and comf'able,” said she another time. “I 
were like to hae died Janawary come a twelvemonth, and I were so low and 
bad I could ha’ howled, and my master he ups and says so kind, ‘ Now 
don’t ye take on, Betty; I'll do a’ things handsome by ye. I'll bury ye 
wi’ beef!” 

In a few hours all was over. 

The world must go on, however, whether life or death be on hand; 
cows must be milked and beasts fed. ‘‘ We must be back to Stone Edge,” 
said Lydia, with a sigh. ‘‘ There’s nobody but Tom i’ charge, and he’s but 
a poor leer [empty] chap.” 

‘‘ German mun stop and bring the body up home arter the inquest. 
They say they'll get it done afore night, else we shanna get him home 
at a’. There’s more storms coming up, and the snow’ll fall when the wind 
lulls,” added Cassie. 

‘‘Sure it'll be here afore morning; the wind’s uncommon nipping,” 
said the landlady, as the two women walked silently away. 

It is more mournful on such occasions not to be able to regret. Not to 
grieve, not to suffer loss, was the real woe, as they wound their sad way 
home in the chill bleak winter's day, with a dull sort of nameless pain at 
their hearts. 

The absence of complaint is most remarkable in the peasant class : 
they mostly take the heaviest shock quietly, as coming immediately “‘ from 
the hand of God.” ‘As a plain fact, whose right or wrong they question 
not, confiding still that it shall last not over long.” 





CHAPTER XVI. 
A MIDNIGHT “ FLITTING.” 


Tue town of Youlcliffe, though considered by its inhabitants as a great 
city, consisted of little more than one long street which wandered up 
and down the steepest “‘ pitches,” according to the lay of the hill on which 
it was set, in an extraordinary fashion. Indeed, in some parts the street 
was so steep that in frosty weather a cart could hardly get up or down. 
There seemed no reason why there should have been any town in that 
place at all: there was no river, it was singularly out of the way and incon- 
venient of access—yet it was the ‘‘chef lieu” of the “ wap2ntake” and 
the seat of the Mineral courts, which, ruling by their own strange laws, 
make wild work of what are considered in more favoured regions us rights 
of property. 

The backs of all the houses opened upon lonely fields, and Joshua’s 
was particularly well adapted to his wants. The one-eyed front stood at 
a corner of the grey old market-place, not too much overlooked, yet seeing 
everything. Alongside the dwelling-house opened the deep dar‘ stcne 
archway which led into a labyrinth of cattle-sheds and pens, beyond which 
lay a small croft for the use of his beasts, abutting on a blind lane which 
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led to the high-road into Youlcliffe. Walls in this district are built to clear 
the fields of stone, and the stones had been so abundant here that a man 
passing along the path in the lane was.completely concealed by the high 
walls, His comings and goings were therefore almost as free as if he had 
lived in the open country, his beasts were brought in and let out behind 
the house at his pleasure and no one was much the wiser, while the wide 
gate under the archway was always kept locked. Through this back way 
in the drenching rain passed Joshua on his “ affairs’ that evening, and 
through it he returned. He was alone in the house, for he had sent Roland 
away upon some pretext; he was wet through, and he changed everything, 
and went out again into the town. It was not yet above six o'clock. «‘ A’ 
that in such a little while,” he went on saying to himself with a shudder 
—‘ such a little while!’’ He looked in at the public, got his gin, and 
inquired for the horsedealer. He went to the chemist’s and bought a 
ka’porth of peppermint, as he said he had the colic, and then home, 
where he sat quaking—‘ with cold,’”’ as he told himself. When his son 
came in he went to bed, saying that he was ailing, which was perfectly 
true. Roland could not make him out at all. The next morning he came 
back in great agitation to the kitchen, where his father sat moodily 
stooping over the fire, half-dressed, his knee-breeches undone, his 
velveteen jacket unbuttoned. 

‘“They say as Farmer Ashford were robbed last night o’ all that 
money as were Cassie’s, and welly murdered too; they say ‘twere the 
horsedealer drinking wi’ him as done it. I ha’ been up to the turning i’ 
th’ road for to see the place; but they'd ha’ fetched him away afore 
daylight. There were his blood about still, though,” he said, pityingly. 

It was close to the place where he had asked Cassie to marry him; but 
he kept this in his own heart. 

“ What, he’s not dead ?” said Joshua, looking up at his son for the 
first time. It seemed to take a weight off his mind. ‘I'd a heerd tell 
on it afore,” he added, in great confusion. 

A horrible dread flashed over Roland’s mind. He suddenly remem- 
bered that he had heard a stranger’s voice quarrelling with his fathor 
among the cattle-sheds the day before as he was going out of the 
house into the market-place with a beast which was to be sold; he 
fancied that he knew the voice, but he could not at the moment 
recollect to whom it belonged, and a quarrel for Joshua on market-day 
was too common for it to interest him much. He now felt sure that 
the horsedealer Jackman had been there, and he remembered how his 
father had come to him hurriedly later in the day and sent him off 
on an errand concerning some cattle to a village several miles off, 
without much apparent reason—evidently, he saw now, to get him out of 
the way. He turned off in his agony down into the yard; when he came 
back Joshua had dressed himself and gone out into the town. He went 
straight to the centre of all news, the public. A group of men stood 
round the door discussing the murder. 
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‘There were an ill-looking chap as were quarrelling wi’ him a’ the 
arternoon,”’ said one, “a strivin’ to keep him late.” 

«< It were that horsedealer as they said come from York; I never seen 
a worser. Then Ashford were so contrairy like,” said another. 

‘I hadn’t the speech o’ him a’ yesterday, nor for weeks back,” said 
Joshua, which was quite true, and then he went home. He was a 
singularly active man for his age: he had been a celebrated morris-dancer, 
and famous for feats of strength and agility in his time, and boasted much 
of his powers; but now he seemed thoroughly worn out. Roland found 
him fumbling among the things on the dresser. ‘I want some tea,” said 
he, ‘wi’ my gin,” and his son knew things must be very bad; his father 
took refuge in tea only as a last resource. As he turned to the fire he let 
drop the teapot from his trembling hands, and it was broken by the fall. 
Joshua almost turned pale; it was a bad omen. ‘And it were yer 
mother’s,” he said, looking guiltily at Roland. : 

Later in the day he went out again and inquired anxiously after 
Ashford : he was dead, they thought, and had never spoken. After he was 
found, Joshua returned to his house and sat on silently with his head on 
his hands by the fire; at last he gave involuntarily a sudden groan. 
Roused by it he looked aghast at Roland, who stood moodily by the 
window before a row of half-dead plants which had belonged to his 
mother and always reminded him of her, and which he had never 
allowed his father to throw away. 

‘‘T suppose you know we’re ruined, lad ?”’ he said, with an attempt to 
put his agitation on that head. 

‘* Yes,” said the young man, without looking up. 

‘‘ Eliot, and Amat, and Buxton, all on ’m together—no man could 
stand it. Icanna pay. I mun sell and go.” Roland was silent. “I 
think we mun go to Liverpool—there’s a many things I could do there wi’ 
the cattle frae Ireland—or to th’ Isle o’ Man.” Roland never stirred. 
‘‘Ye’ll go wi’ me, boy?” said his father, anxiously. ‘Ye wunna desert me ?”’ 

‘‘No,” said the poor fellow, in a choking voice, with a deep sigh— 
almost a sob. 

It was strange to see how his father clung to him: it had always been 
the one soft place in Joshua’s heart ; there was a sort of womanly tender- 
ness in Roland, which he inherited from his mother, after which his father 
yearned in his trouble with an exceeding longing. 

That evening the coroner’s inquest was held on Ashford’s body. 
Joshua attended it, for the coroner was a friend of his, and he trusted to 
him not to make things more unpleasant than necessary. The few words 
he uttered only turned on what every one knew to be true, that the old 
farmer had been delayed by the horsedealer till his friends were all gone. 
Other evidence showed that the man had said he was going to Hawkesley, 
after which he had been seen leaving Youlclifie by the other road. The bit 
of pipe was identified as his, by a droyer who had noticed the carved 


bowl. 
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Lasily, the old woman at the turnpike farther up the valley bore witness 
that a man on a dark horse had thundered at the gate (her man was ill 
she said, and she went out to open it herself with a lantern). ‘She had 
no change for a shilling which he offered, and he swore violently at her for 
the delay, and threw a silver ‘ token’ at her with an oath: ‘he couldn't 
wait no more,’ he said, and rode on as the Devil sot behint him.’’ The 
man to whom Ashford sold his calf remembered that a similar piece had 
been amongst the money which he had paid to the old farmer. 

The evidence was all against the missing horseman, and so the 
vesdict bore. But though all had gone off satisfactorily at the inquest, 
Joshua felt that strange looks were cast upon him. One man had heard 
him speaking to the stranger earlier in the day, another had “seen a 
back uncommon like yon ugly chap’s”’ turning into the blind lane which 
led to Joshua’s house. In former days, too, he was known to have boasted 
of his acquaintance with a horsedealer at York. No one seemed to care to 
be in his company ; he felt under the shadow of a great fear, and hurried 
on measures for his bankruptcy, talking rather loudly of his losses and 
his miseries, till poor Roland once or twice went home and hid himself 
with shame. He had desired his son to keep their destination a profound 
secret, but Roland was determined in no case to be dependent on his 
father, and knew that in ‘a strange place there was small chance of his 
obtaining work without a reference. He watched, therefore, for Nathan, 
who was almost his only friend: he felt ashamed to go near his house, 
where Martha Savage and her dreaded tongue were said to be staying; 
but at last one day he saw the old man in his close and went sadly up 
to meet him, 

“I’m come to bid ye good-by an ye’ll shake hands wi’ me, Master 
Nathan. Is there ony place out a long way where ye could help me to 
gain a livin’? I’ve heerd ye say as ye used one time to ha’e dealin’s at 
Liverpool along o’ Bessie’s father as is gone. Ye know feyther’s ruined 
and goin’ away—he says he dunna know where. Would ye gi’e me a 
recommend an we go there, and say nowt? ’twould be no end o’ kindness 
to one as wants it sore,”’ said the poor fellow, sadly. 

The old man looked straight into his eyes. 

“Tl not tell on thee, poor lad, and I'd gi’e ye twenty recommends 
an’t wer for thysen; but wi’ that drag round thy neck how can I certify to 
folk thou’st all right, boy? But,” he went on after a pause, ‘I wunna 
see thee life-wrecked for that neither. There’s an old Quaker man I 
knows there. I'll tell him thy father’s uncommon shifty, let alone worse, 
but that thou’st as honest as the day, and then mebbe, wi’ his eyes open, 
he may do summut for thee. And, Roland,” added Nathan, gravely, ‘“ the 
Devil gives folk long leases betimes, but he tak’s his own at the end. 
‘ Better is little with the fear o’ the Lord, than great treasure and troubles 
therewith ;’ but I doubt it ain’t much riches as thy father’ll win: it'll be 
the promise nayther o’ this world nor the one after an he goes on 0’ 
this fashion. It’s ill touching pitch and no to be defiled, or to shake 
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hands wi’ a chimbley-sweep and not dirty thysen ; and it behoves thee to 
tak’ double heed to thy ways.” 

The young man wrung his hand in silence. 

‘‘ And ye’ll mind, my lad,” the old man ended affectionately, ‘‘ as yer 
mother were a pious woman and one as loved ye dearly, and there 
were my Bessie as cared for ye a’most as thou’dst been her own; and it 
would grieve ’um both sorely and put ’um out—ay, even where they're 
gone to—an ye took to bad ways.” 

“‘T'll do my best,” said Roland, in a low voice. 

‘I’m thinkin’ 0’ goin’ away for a bit,” said Nathan, after a paftse. 
‘* *Tain’t lively livin’ here my lane, wi’ nobody to fettle me and the cow ; 
and my niece Martha she just worrits me to come to her to try. I’ve been 
so bad wi’ the rheumatics as I could hardly stir, and she says I shall be a 
deal better in her house, as it’s warmer.” 

‘“‘ Hav’ ye seen owt 0’ Cassie ?”’ said Roland with a sigh, thinking of 
another niece. 

‘‘She come down when her father were a dying to the ‘ Miner's 
Arms’ for to see the last on him, but I didn’t set eyes on her. I'd 
hurted my foot and couldn’t get down. You'd best not think o’ her, my 
lad belike ; what can there be atwixt her and thee now?” And so they 
parted. 

The next night Joshua and his son made a ‘ midnight flitting ” 
through the back lane. There was a horse still left of the old man’s 
former possessions and a rude little cart, in which they drove forth 
together into the wide world. All was still as Roland looked his last at 
his old home, still and cold ; there was little light but the reflection from 
the snow, and familiar objects look doubly strange under the cover of 
starlight and mantle of white snow. He looked up at the hills and down 
the valley towards Stone Edge with a cold grip at his heart as the old 
man drove away as rapidly as the horse would go, with a glance over his 
shoulder as they went, “fearing though no man pursued.” The crunching 
of the snow under their wheels was all the sound they heard ; still and 
cold, on into the dreary night they drove. ‘Shall I never sce her 
again ?”’ Roland moaned in his heart, but he did not utter a word. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A Funeral FEAST IN THE Syow. 


German had remained at the little public till the inquest was over, to give 
evidence and bring home the body afterwards to Stone Edge. The night 
was falling and the snow had begun, as wet and weary he toiled up 
the long rough moorland road with his dismal charge. 

“Did aught come out as to who could ha’ done such a thing?” said 
Cassie, anxiously, as he came into the house at Stone Edge. 
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" «Tt must ha’ been summun as knowed he’d so much money about un,” 
observed Lydia, sadly. 

‘* They all knowed that pretty much i’ th’ market,” said the lad, a little 
impatiently ; ‘‘ but they made it out upo’ th’ inquest it were a horsedealer 
man as were wrangling wi’ him best part o’ th’ arternoon.” 

**’Taint nobody in these parts as would go for to do such a wicked 
thing, I’m main sure o’ that,” put in Cassie, warmly. 

‘“‘There were a deal o’ talk about Joshua, however, for a’ that,” 
answered her brother, reluctantly ; ‘‘but the crowner he says, says he, 

«When yo hae got a man, a foreigner like, ready to yer hand as ’twere 
for th’ murder, what for would ye go worriting and winnowing for to drag 
another man in as is o’ the countryside ?’ ” 

The women looked thunderstruck—no one spoke for a few minutes— 
Lydia glanced silently at Cassie’s white face, and they then went about 
their dreary tasks without a word. 

‘Ye mun be bidding the folk for the buryin’ and gettin’ in a’ things 
for to be ready, German,” said Lydia, with a sigh, later in the evening. 
‘‘We ordered flour at the miller’s as we came-up the Moor. I doubt 
it'll tak’ a score to fulfill* un all; and we mun be thinking o’ the burial 
buns to-morrow.” 

The preparations for a funeral feast in the hills are a serious matter, 
demanding much thought and labour, which kept both the women for the 
next few days from dwelling on the past. ‘‘ Yer feyther settled his bearers, 
and the beer, and the spirits, and all, and runned over them scores and 
scores 0’ times to me,” added Lydia; “and he left the money for it (for a’ 
he were so pushed) i’ a hole i’ the garret where he telled me, for he said 
he'd like for to hae his berryin’ comf'able, and the grave dug straight ; so 
ye'll see to it, German,” said she, most conscientiously desirous to 
accomplish the old man’s wishes. There was not any great difference 
between his ideas of a future state and those of the ancient Briton whose 
bones reposed under the cairn on the further hill, with a drinking mug on 
one side and the bones of a horse on the other interred with him. 

A “berrying”’ at Stone Edge was a tremendous operation in winter. 
There was no graveyard at the solitary little chapel below, and the bodies 
had to be carried nearly five miles across the Lone Moor, down a hill on 
the top of which was the cairn, and which was almost like a houseside for 
steepness, where the path, covered with “pavers” probably existing since the 
days of the ancient Britons who raised the monument, was too precipitous 
and too narrow for a cart. Relays of bearers, and consequently relays of beer, 
were required the whole way. There was a great fall of snow, but on the 
day of the ‘“berryin’” the sun. shone out and the glitter was almost 
painful. There was something very solemn in the immense expanses of 
sweeping hill wrapped in one vast winding-sheet, the few uncovered objects 
looking harsh and black by contrast—the enforced stillness and idle- 





* « Fulfill ’—Prayer Book, Communion Service, 
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ness, the earth like iron under your feet, the sky like steel above. ‘The 
company collected in the great old kitchen,—they are a stern race in the 
hills,—tail and staid, and they looked like a band of Covenanters with their 
fierce gestures and shaggy gear, as by twos and threes they wound their 
way up through the snow. Methodism was rife in those outlying upland 
districts—indeed in some places it might be called the established religion 
fifty years ago: the church in those days was neglected and indifferent, 
poorly served and worse attended, and the stern Calvinism of the 
Wesleyans suited better the rather fierce manners and habits of the 
population. 

German received them quietly and modestly —“ wi’ a deal o’ discretion 
for such a young un,” observed the company. ‘The responsibilities which 
this terrible break in his life had brought upon him seemed to have turned 
him into a man ai a stride; and his mother and sister accepted him as 
such and as the head of the family at once. Every one came who was 
asked. Ashford was not popular, but to have been murdered and robbed 
of a large sum of money was evidently considered on the whole a dignified 
and interesting if not an honourable mode of exit by his neighbours. 

They discussed the deceased, his circumstances and his slx rtcomings, 
in an open way, very unlike our mealy-mouthed periphrases; and Lydia 
and Cassie as they came and went, serving the company, could not help 
hearing comments which no one seemed to think could pain them, being 
as they were perfectly true. Though in other places the truth of a libel 
is only supposed to make it worse. 

‘“‘ He couldn’t keep off the drink couldn’t Ashford. He mid ha’ bin 
home safe enouch an he’d come back wi’ us,” said the old miller 
Anthony. ¥ 

‘‘He’d a wonderful long tongue to be sure, and quarreiled wi’ a very 
deal o’ folk up and down. He’d had an upset with Joshua Stracey 
this dozen year or more,” observed his neighbour the master of the 
little public. 

“ We shall hae a baddish time gettin’ across the Moor,” said a third, 
helping himself liberally to a large supply of “‘ vittles.” 

‘““We're but poor soft creeturs now-a-days,” answered the miller. 
‘“‘T’ye heerd tell how in th’ auld times they used to run, stark naked 
across the snow, foot-races for two or three miles, wi’ the bagpipes for 
to gi’e ‘um courage.” ’ 

‘* Well, nobody couldn’t call Ashford soft, nayther in his temper nor 
in hisself; he were a hard and heavy un enough, so to speak; and yet 
they say as his yead were cracked all one as a chayney jug,” put in his 
neighbour. 

‘‘ There was wonderful litile blood for to be seen,” observed a farmer ; 
‘‘ nothing would serve my missus but she mun go down and see the place, 
and she have a bin stericky ever sin’.”’ 

“There was a sight o’ wimmen went down,” said a cynical old 
bachelor who lived in the valley, ‘and they’ve all a bin stericky ever 
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sin’ an all tales be true! I b'lieve they likes it. They’re greatish fools is, 
wimmen most times ; they’s mostly like a cow, as is curis by natur’, and 
when by reason o’ it she’s put herself i’ th’ way o’ harm, then they loses 
ther yeads.” 

Suddenly a tall miner arose,—he was a very handsome man with fino 
regular features, large grey eyes, and soft light hair; but his cheeks were 
sunken and his eyes glittered with a sort of far-seeing look—the tempera- 
ment which sees illuminations and signs, and dreams dreams. 

‘ Dear friends, shall we part wi’out seeckin’ to improve the occasion ? 
Here were a drunken man—oue as had lived wi’out God in the world—cut 
off wi’out a moment's warning in the midst of his sins, like King Herod, 
Acts 12th chapter and 28rd verse; or like Absalom, 2 Samuel 18th 
chapter and 14th verse ; or like Sisera, as is told in Judges ; and shall we 


9. 


not 





“‘T mun speak my mind, as German's nobbut a young un,” said 
Farmer Buxton, a good-natured giant, who stood six feet three in his 
‘‘ stocking feet’ and was broad in proportion,—circumstances which add 
no little weight to one’s arguments. He lived at the farm close to the 
little chapel below, and therefore took it as it were under his protection. 
‘‘T dunno see, considerin’ German Ashford were a good churchman, and 
allus come to church (leastways when he went onywheres), as the Methodees 
has any call to be improvin’ on him, and takin’ o’ him up and callin’ 
him” [i. e. abusing him], ‘‘ when he can’t stand up as ’twere for hissen. 
We've a smartish bit of road to go, and ‘twill be a sore heft to carry will 
Ashford ; the days is short and it’s bitter weather, and the sooner we're off 
the better.” 

There was a burr of agreement in the company and a general move, 
and in a few minutes the funeral procession had streamed from the door, 
German leading the way. The sudden stillness which fell on the house 
was almost startling after the noise and confusion. Lydia, quite worn out, 
sat down in the great chair and leant her head against the chimney ; 
Cassie was still looking out of the door to see the last of them. 

‘«¢ Yea, though we walk through the valley of the shadow of death, we 
will fear no evil,’”’ said Lydia, half aloud. ‘‘ God is more mercifu’ nor 
man, my darlin’,” she added, as Cassie knelt down by her and hid her face 
on her knees, while she kissed the girl’s head fondly; ‘‘ for as the heavens 
are high above the earth, so is the Lord’s mercy. Man sees but a little way 
and is very hard, God’s a deal more tender than a mother and he sees 
everything—yea, we will put our trust in the Lord.’” 

The old woman who had come in to help now returned from watching 
the train depart with extreme enjoyment. ‘To be sure it have a been a 
very fine funeral,” said’ she, “and now we mun begin for to straighten 
things a bit.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Tue Last oF THE OLD House. 


Tue next day German received a message from the Squire to come to 
him. He was a little wizened old man with a shrewd business-like way of 
doing things, and very intent upon improving his property—a most 
unpopular proceeding in those days as tending to raise rents. Indeed 
he was by no means so well liked as his spendthrift predecessor, who had 
‘had a pleasant way wi’ him and a kind word wi’ folk, and very open- 
handed ” (with other people’s property as it turned out, but this was for- 
gotten). ‘‘ But this un is so close-fisted, and as sour as a bit o’ stale oat- 
cake.” The manner of doing a thing signifies generally much more than the 
matter in public estimation : as far as a man’s reputation is concerned, it is 
almost safer to injure great interests than to wound small feelings. And 
there is that amount of trath in public opinion that the small feelings 
turn up every hour while the great interests are perhaps years in coming. 

German was ushered into the fine old room reserved for the squire 
when he came to collect his rents. There was a curious mixture in it of 
ancient stateliness (though his predecessor had hardly lived there) and 
present thrift. A beautiful panelled ceiling, and a carpet to match, 
only torn and threadbare ; three or four chairs wanting a leg or otherwise 
maimed, their red damask covers hanging in tatters about them, leaned 
helplessly against the wall; a great settee, with the crest of the family 
earved on the back, stood on one side the fire, and two rush-bottomed 
chairs on the other. The old man himself, with one of the last queues 
left in England on one end of him, and shorts and blue stockings on the 
other, was sitting before a mass of papers at the table. After all, however, 
he was the squire, and German felt a certain “‘ awe ”’ as he entered. 

‘“‘ Well, Ashford,” said he, as the young man came in and made his 
‘ obedience,’ “‘ how did you get over the Lone Moor yesterday with the 
funeral? It must have been a sore pull for you all.” 

“‘ They thought they shouldn’t hardly ha’ got through at the Old Mare’s 
Bottom,”’ said the lad. 

‘And now, what’s to be done about you, my man? It’s a great 
misfortune, a very great misfortune indeed. I’m sure I feel it—the rent 
and the arrears all gone. They say your father got the back-rent in his 
pocket too?” 

“It were my sister's money,” said German in a low voice; ‘she'd 
gived him every penny she had.” 

“And quite right of her too, but most unfortunate; why didn’t he 
take it to the bankers ? Then, you know, if anything had happened to your 
father, that would have been safe. And I can’t afford to lose back-rent 
and present rent, and arrears for soughing* and all, I can tell you.” And 
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the old man began to walk irritably about the room. ‘ What do you 
and your mother intend to do?” he asked at last, as German remained 
silent. 

‘‘ We should like to keep on the farm, sir: we’ve had it now, father 
and son, this two hundred year, they say. I think we mid mak’ a shift 
to get on, if so be ye’d be patient with the rent.” 

‘But I can’t afford to be patient,” said the old man, fretfully. 
‘‘'You’ve no capital and no stock, I hear. You'll just ruin me and the 
farm and yourselves all together. It’s out of the case, I tell you. You 
won't do yourselves a morsel of good; the sooner you go out of the farm 
the better for everybody.” 

German’s colour rose; he went out of the room, his blood boiling. 
‘‘’Tother squire wouldn’t ha’ done it,”’ he said to himself; but there was 
truth he knew in the old man’s unpalatable words: he could not farm 
properly, and it would be starvation to attempt to pay the future rent, let 
alone the past. 

The two women sat waiting to learn their fate in the stillness of a 
house where a death has lately been. He flung his hat angrily down on 
the ground as he entered. 

‘‘ He wunna let us hae the farm, a’ talked o’ his back-rent. A black 
curse be wi’ him ;—he’s a very having man,”’ said he. 

Neither Lydia nor Cassie uttered a word; they took their doom in 
perfect silence. There was a pathetic sort of leave-taking in the way they 
looked round on the old walls, and then they turned to their work again. 

Towards evening Cassie, having thought it over and over in her mind, 
felt indeed that on the whole it was a relief to go. The intense isolation 
was almost more than she could now bear; she felt as if she might ‘‘ hear 
something ” if she were more within reach of the outer world. 

‘‘Shall thee mind very much flitting, Lydia?’ said she at last, 
suddenly. 

‘‘T mind thee and German being turned out i’ th’ cold world as it 
were.” 

‘Then dunna heed it, dearie, for me ; I'think I'd be best down where 
there’s a bit more moving.” 

And Lydia’s view of the matter altered entirely from that moment. 
German indeed felt the change much the most of the three. 

As they sat at the bare board that evening eating the remains of the 
funeral feast, and calculating in a sort of family council how little there 
was left to them for bare existence now that everything saleable had been 
sold, Lydia observed,— 

‘*Dostna think, German, that 'twere best done at once an we are to 
go? Thee’st better leave the squire all and everythink, and get thee 
a quittance. He canna say aught an he have it a’.” 

‘‘ He'd a squoze blood out o’ a flint, I raly do believe, if it could ha 
been done anyhow,” said German, angrily. ‘I canna bear a leavin’ the 
old walls, as we’ve a held such a many year i’ th’ family; but an we mun 
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we mun,” he ended, with a touch of the resigned fatalism which forms 
so large a part of the wonderful “ patience of the pogr.” 

«And ye mun hearken for a cottage, German, up and down i’ th’ 
town’’* (it was the smallest possible hamlet). ‘‘ Thou canst axe the squire 
for so mich. Surely he'll make a bit o’ a push to gi’e us one, so be he has 
one empty, an he turns us ont here just to fight along for oursen. I 
heerd ’um say yesterday as old Sammy were dead; mebbe his widder ‘Il 
be wishful to get shut o’ that place up the steps.” 

‘‘T canna think what for we havena heerd owt o’ yer uncle,’ said 
Lydia ; ‘‘and he as allus thowt so much 0’ ye both.” 

‘* They say Martha’s gone for to be with him ; and she’s one as would 
be sure set upo’ kippin’ him to hersen and lettin’ nobody else hae speech 
nor business of him. I saw that when I were there,” returned German. 

The next morning the old squire was a little surprised when German 
called to say they should be ready to go whenever convenient. He had 
not expected so ready an acquiescence. ‘‘ On ne peut pas tondre un pelé 
qui n’a pas de chevyeux,” however, and his best chance was for a share of 
the stock before the inevitable smash—so he took heart and began to make 
the arrangements necessary. 

German suffered a good deal: he had a sort of feeling for the old 
place which made it as distressing for him to leave it as if the land had 
been his own patrimony. The day of their moving came; the little cart 
stood before the door which was to do its last office for its masters that 
day in removing their bits o’ things. Lydia was sitting on a bundle of 
bedding—everything was packed in the dismantled kitchen—while Cassie 
wandered round the place taking a last look at all. The last time !—it has 
a dreary sound, even when it is a little-loved place. 

They were waiting for German, who was going once more round the 
farm-buildings, delivering up the place to the man put in charge by the 
squire, when old Nathan appeared at the door. 

“T’ve been so bad as I couldn’t get up this long way afore now, and 
I never thought as you’d be off so soon. I’m a’most glad yer aunt Bessie 
ain't here for to see the like o’ this,” said he, looking grimly round. 
‘‘ She never could ha’ beared to think ye was turned adrift ; it’s a dolesome 
thing to see ye going out o’ this fashion. Ye'd as pritty a look-out as 
any lad or lass i’ th’ county, one mid say, half a year agone,’’ added the 
old man with a groan. ‘“‘ Misfortines is very hasty o’ foot, and comes 
most times in swarms like bees.” 

‘I’m hoping as you're better, Master Nathan,” observed Lydia, rising 
from her bundles with her usual quiet courteous greeting, while Cassie set 
the only stool that was left to sit on. 

‘‘ Matters is mostly packed by now, but Cassie’ll be fine and pleased 
for to get ye a sup o’ summat an ye'll think well to tak’ anything arter 
your long toil.”” And she did the honours of her empty kitchen like a true 
lady. Some of the best manners in England are to be found among those 





* 'Town—an inclosure from the waste. 
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we call “‘ the poor.” After all, manners are the expression of the natnre 
of the man; and consideration for others, quiet self-possession, tact and 
eourtesy, the essentials of a gentleman (which is indeed our shorthand 
expression for these qualities combined), are to be found among them 
oflen to perfection, particularly in the country. 

‘We heerd as yer had Martha now to live with yer, uncle,’’ said Cassie. 

‘¢ Well,” said the old man, “I thowt on it; she’s coming next week 
for to stop. She’s a bit over petticklar, but she’s wonderful industrious ; 
and ’tis so dull wi’out a woman for to bang about and to fend forme. I 
want to speak to thee, Cassie,” added he, drawing her into the empty 
eheese-room, which looked drearier than ever, with its riches swept away. 

‘“‘T were hard on thee, child, t’other time. I dunna know as thou 
couldst ha’ done less for thy feyther but lend him the money when he’d 
all that coil. Arter all he were thy feyther ; and so now wilt thou come 
and live wi’ me, and be a child to me in my old age, and I will leave thee 
a’ I have when I go?” 

“‘T wunna leave Lyddy,” said Cassie, stoutly. ‘Thank ye kindly a’ 
the same, uncle. She and Tis one. I'll not return from following arter 
her ; where she goes I will go, and where she dies I will die,”’ said the girl 
with a passion of affection that made her voice tremble, and her rich brown 
cheek warm with colour and her eyes bright with tears. It was beautiful 
to see her, and even the philosophy of Nathan the wise was not proof 
against it. 

“You'd make a rare loving wife, my wench, you would,” he said, 
admiringly. 

The poor girl’s eyes filled with tears as she murmured something 
about not being any man’s wife, and then asked some unintelligible ques- 
tion about Roland. 

‘“‘No; I hanna heerd nowt about him sin’ I gin un a recommend for 
Liverpool. He went off wi’ that old raskil Joshuay ; but thee’s better 
forget a’ about his father’s son,” said the old man. ‘‘ Well, good-by, my 
lass, and ye’ll come to me an ye be in trouble. I'd ha’ liked sorely for to 
ha’e had thee for my own,” he added, clearing his throat. ‘‘ Good-by, 
Lyddy. I shall come and see yer again once ye're settled,” he called out 
as he passed through the kitchen onee more. ‘‘ Eh, dearie me, to be sure, 
who'd ha’ thought it? It’s a sorry sight!” repeated Nathan, shaking his 
head dolefully as he went out at the door again. 

“What did he come for, Cassie, all in such a hurry?” said Lydia, 
anxiously, as the girl came slowly back. 

‘Axe me no questions and I'll tell thee no lies,” answered she, with 
a laughing caress. 

“He came to axe thee go wi’ him,” Lydia went on. ‘I know he did, 
and thon hast given it up because o’ me, my darlin’. Think on it agin. I 
can fend for German, and belike too he may marry. Why shouldst thou 
fling away what’s for thy good wi’ thinkin’ o’ me ?” 

“I was na’ thinking o’ thee one bit,” said Cassie gaily (it was the first 
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time Lydia had seen the poor girl smile for months). “I were just a 
thinkin’ o’ mysen. Martha Savage ’ud be a sore un to live with. Sure 
life’s better nor house or land, and ’tis life to live wi’ thee and German. 
Thou shaltna get shut on me so,” she added with a kiss. 

Lydia shook her head lovingly at her, and said no more. 

The little cart was soon laden ; the old squire had been substantially 
kind to them, had found a small cottage in the valley below and given 
them any furniture they chose to take away, the old cow and a pig. The 
melancholy little party set off, German in front leading the horse, the 
cart built up with the “ bits o’ things ’’—which look so pathetic—of an 
uprooted household. Then came Cassie driving the cow and carrying a 
basket with her own particular laying hen; and lastly, Lydia, with 
certain brittle articles which the ruts made it impossible to convey other- 
wise in safety. It was a dull, gloomy day: a thick mist almost blotted out the 
landscape, and was nearly as wet as rain. Silently they turned away from 
the old pillared gateway and the old grey house, which looked as mournful 
as if it felt the desertion, and the only sound heard was the squeaking of 
the little pig in a hamper at the top of the cart, which lamented its depar- 
ture with loud squeals, answered from the farmyard by the cries of. the 
bereaved mother growing fainter and more faint in the distance. Nota 
word was spoken by any of them till they reached their future home in 
the small scattered hamlet below. It stood apart on the side of the hill, 
in the space formed by a little quarry, out of which the house had been 
built. On the other side was a steep terraced garden supported by a high 
wall looking down to the green croft in which it was set. Before the 
door grew two or three sycamores—the tree which flourishes best in these 
hills—the tops of which are mostly bare and ugly, while vegetation creeps 
down the valleys following the course of the streams. 

‘And thou’lt set slips o’ things and have a garden, dearie?” said 
Lydia, looking round. “Sure ’tis a nice quiet pleasant place.” 

The two women got work to do at home from one of the small mills 
which were beginning to take the place of the home-spinning, and to rise 
on even obscure ‘‘ water privileges ; ’’ and German easily found a place as 
cowkeeper to a farmer near. It was a peaceful life. The descent in dignity 
fell heaviest on poor German, the women scarcely felt it at all; they 
hardly dared to acknowledge, even to themselves, the relief it was to live 
under their own roof-tree with none to make them afraid. Still as time 
went on, with no tidings of Roland, Cassie’s heart grew sick with a longing 
desire for a word or a sign, and her cheeks grew pale with watching and 
waiting in vain. 

















